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scriptions  to  inwrap  his  whole  life,  to  govern  every 
moment  of  it,  every  impulse,  every  action.  The 
Greek  notion  of  fdicity,  on  the  other  haml,  is  per¬ 
fectly  conveyed  In  these  words  of  a  great  French 
moralist :  “  (Test  le  bonheur  des  hommeii,’’  —  when  ? 
when  they  turn  from  their  iniquities  ?  —  no ;  when 
they  exercise  themselves  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  day 
and  night  ?  —  no ;  when  they  lose  their  life  to  save 
it  ?  —  no ;  when  they  walk  am>ut  the  New  Jerusalem 
with  palms  in  their  hands?  —  no;  but  when  they 
think  aright,  when  their  thought  hits,  —  “  quand  its 
pensenl  juste.”  —  At  the  bottom  of  both  the  Greek 
and  the  Hebrew  notion  is  the  desire,  native  in  man, 
for  reason  and  the  will  of  God,  the  feeling  after  the 
universal  order,  in  a  word,  the  love  of  God ;  but, 
while  Hebraism  seizes  on  certain  plain,  capital 
intimations  of  the  universal  order,  and  rivets  itself, 
one  may  say,  with  unequalled  grandeur  of  earnest¬ 
ness  and  intensity  to  the  study  and  observance  of 
them^  the  bent  of  Hellenism  is  to  follow,  with  tlexible 
activity,  the  whole  play  of  the  universal  onler,  to 
be  apprehensive  of  missing  any  part  of  it,  of  sacrific¬ 
ing  one  part  to  another,  to  slip  away  from  resting  in 
this  or  that  intimation  of  it,  however  capital.  An 
unclouded  clearness  of  mind,  an  unimpeded  play  of 
thought,  is  what  this  bent  drives  at.  The  govern¬ 
ing  idea  of  Hellenism  is  spontaneity  of  conscious¬ 
ness;  that  of  Hebraism,  strictness  of  conscience. 

Christianity  changed  nothing  in  this  essential 
bent  of  Hebrmsm  to  set  doing  above  knowing. 
Self-conquest,  the  following,  not  our  own  individual 
will,  but  the  will  of  God,  obedience,  is  the  fundament¬ 
al  idea  of  this  form,  also,  of  the  discipline  to  which 
we  have  attached  the  general  name  of  Hebraism. 
Only,  as  the  old  law  and  the  network  of  prescrip¬ 
tions  with  which  it  enveloped  human  life  were  evi¬ 
dently  a  motive  power  not  driving  and  searching 
enough  to  produce  the  result  aimed  at,  —  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  self-conquest,  —  Chris¬ 
tianity  substituted  for  them  boundless  devotion  to 
that  inspiring  and  affecting  pattern  of  self-conquest 
offered  by  Christ ;  and  by  the  new  motive  power,  of 
which  the  essence  was  this,  though  the  love  and 
admiration  of  Christian  churches  have  for  centuries 
been  employed  in  varying,  amplifying,  and  adorning 
the  plain  description  of  it,  Christianity,  as  St.  Paid 
truly  says,  “  establishes  the  law,”  and,  in  the  strength 
of  the  ampler  power  which  she  has  thus  supplied  to 
fulfil  It,  has  accomplished  the  miracles,  whimi  we  all 
see,  of  her  history. 

So  long  as  we  do  not  forget  that  both  Hellenism 
and  Hebraism  are  profouna  and  admirable  manifes¬ 
tations  of  man’s  life,  tendencies,  and  powers,  and 
that  both  of  them  aim  at  a  like  final  result,  we  can 
hardly  insist  too  strongly  on  the  divergence  of  line 
and  of  operation  with  which  they  proceed.  Jt  is  a 
divergence  so  great  that  it  most  truly,  as  the 
prophet  Zachariah  says,  “  has  raised  iin  thy  sons,  O 
Zion,  against  thy  sons,  0  Greece  !  ”  The  difSerence 
whether  it  is  by  doing  or  by  knowing  that  we  set 
most  store,  and  the  practical  conse(iuenccs  which 
follow  from  this  difference,  leave  their  mark  on  all  i 
the  history  of  our  race  and  of  its  development. 
Language  may  be  abundantly  quoted  ftoih  both 
Hellenism  and  Hebraism  to  make  it  seem  that  one 
follows  tiie  same  current  as  the  other  towards  the 
same  goal.  They  are  borne  towards  the  same 
;  hut  the  currents  which  bear  them  are  in- 
Initel^  different.  It  is  true,  Solomon  will  praise 
knowing :  “  Understanding  is  a  weil-epring  of  life 
unto  him  that  hath  it  ” ;  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
again,  Christ  is  a  “light,”  and  “truth  ma^cs  us 


free.”  It  is  true  Aristotle  will  undervalue  knowing : 
in  what  concerns  virtue,  says  he,  three  things  are 
necessary,  —  knowledge,  deliberate  will,  and  perse¬ 
verance  ;  but,  whereas  the  two  last  are  all-important, 
the  first  is  a  matter  of  little  importance.”  It  is  true 
that  with  the  same  impatience  with  which  St.  James 
enjoins  a  man  to  be  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a 
doer  of  the  word,  Epictetus  exhorts  us  to  do  what 
we  have  demonstrated  to  ourselves  we  ought  to  do ;  i 
or  he  taunts  us  withfutilitv,  for  being  armed  at  all  ’ 
points  to  prove  that  lying  is  wrong,  yet  all  the  time 
continuing  to  lie.  It  is  true,  Plato,  in  worth  which 
are  almoat  the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the 
Imitation,  calls  life  a  learning  to  die.  But,  under¬ 
neath  the  superficial  agreement,  the  fiindamontal 
divergence  still  subsists.  The  understanding  of  Sol¬ 
omon  is  “  the  walking  in  the  way  of  the  command¬ 
ments  ";  this  is  “  the  way  of  peace,”  anti  it  is  of  this 
that  blessedness  coiik«.  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
truth  which  gives  us  the  peace  of  Gotl  anti  makes 
us  free  is  the  love  of  Uhrist  constraining  us  to 
crucify,  as  he  did,  and  with  a  like  purpose  of  moral 
regeneration,  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts, 
and  thus  establishing,  is  we  have  seen,  the  law. 
To  St.  Paul,  it  appears  possible  to  “  hold  the  truth  in  ' 
unriglitoonsnoss,”  which  is  just  what  Socrates  judged  I 
impossible.  The  moral  virtues,  on  the  other  hand,  ' 
are  with  Aristotle  but  tbe  porch  and  access  to  the  ' 
iutellectuil,  and  with  these  last  is  blessedness.  That 
partaking  of  tbe  divine  lifts,  which  both  Hellenisin 
and  Ilebraisin,  as  wo  have  said,  fix  as  their  crown¬ 
ing  aim,  Plato  expressly  denies  to  the  man  of  prac¬ 
tical  virtue  merely,  of  self-conquest  with  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  perfect  intellectual  vision;  he 
reserves  it  for  the  lover  of  pure  knowledge,  of  see¬ 
ing  things  as  they  really  are,  —  the  <f>i\oiui6^s. 

Both  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  arise  out  of  tbe 
wants  of  human  nature,  and  address  themselves  to 
satisfying  those  wants.  But  their  methods  are  so 
different,  they  lay  stress  on  such  different  points,  and 
call  into  being  by  their  respective  disciplines  such 
different  activities,  that  the  face  which  human  nature 
presents  when  it  passes  from  the  hands  of  one  of 
them  to  those  of  the  other  is  no  longer  tbe  same. 
To  get  rid  of  one’s  igijarancc,  to  see  tilings  as 
they  are,  and  by  seeing  them  as  they  are  to  see 
them  in  tiioir  beauty,  is  the  simple  and  attrac¬ 
tive  ideal  which  Hellenism  holds  out  before  hu¬ 
man  nature ;  and  from  the  simplicity  and  charm 
of  this  ideal,  Helleitism,  and  human  life  in  the 
hands  of  Hellenism,  Is  invested  with  a  kind  of 
aerial  ease,  clearness,  and  radiancy;  they  are  full 
of  what  we  call  sweetness  ami  light.  Difficulties 
are  kept  out  of  view,  and  the  beauty  and  rational¬ 
ness  of  the  ideal  have  all  our  thoughts.  “  The  best 
man  is  be  who  most  tries  to  perfect  himself,  and  the 
happiest  man  is  he  who  moat  feels  that  he  is  perfect¬ 
ing  himself,”  —  this  account  of  the  matter  by  Socra¬ 
tes,  tbe  true  Socrates  of  the  Memorabilia,  has  souie- 
tliing  so  simple,  spontaneous,  and  unsophisticated 
about  it,  that  it  seems  to  fill  us  with  clearness  and 
hope  when  we  bear  it.  But  there  is  a  saying  whicJi 
I  have  heard  attributad  to  Mr.  Carlyle  aliout 
Socrates,  —  a  very  happy  saying,  whether  it  is  really 
Mr.  Cailyle’s  or  not,  —  which  excellently  marks  the 
essential  point  in  which  Hebraism  differs  from 
Hellenism.  “  Socrates,”  this  saying  runs,  “  is  teni- 
biy  at  ease  in  i^op.”  Hebraism  —  and  here  is  ths 
source  of  its  wonderful  strength  —  bas  always  beep 
severely  preoccupied  with  a  severe  sense  of  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  being  at  case  in  Zion ;  of  the  difficulties 
which  oppose  themselves  to  man’s  pursuit  or  attain- 
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meot  of  that  perfection  of  vrbich  Socratea  talki  so 
hopefully,  mad,  as  from  this  point  of  Ticw  one  might 
aiiuoft  MV,  so  glibly. 

It  is  mil  very  well  to  talk  of  getting  rid  of  one’s 
ignorance,  of  seeing  things  in  melr  reality,  seeing 
them  in  their  beauty ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  done 
when  there  Is  something  which  thwarts  and  spoils  all 
our  eilbrts  ?  This  something  is  sin  ;  and  the  space 
which  sin  fills  in  Hebraism,  as  compared  with 
Hellenism,  is  in'deed  prodigious.  This  obstacle  to 
perfection  fills  the  whole  scene,  and  perfection  ap¬ 
pears  remote  and  rising  away  from  earth,  In  the 
background.  Under  the  name  of  sin,  the  ditliculties 
of  knowing  one’s  self  and  conquering  one’s  self,  which 
impede  man’s  passage  to  perfection,  become,  for 
Hebraism,  a  positive,  active  entity  hostile  to  man,  a 
mpterious  power  which  I  heard  1^.  Pusey  the  other 
day,  in  one  of  bis  impressive  sermons,  compare  to  a 
hideous  hunchback  seated  on  our  shoulders,  and 
which  it  is  the  main  business  of  our  lives  to  hate  and 
oppose.  The  discipline  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
summed  up  as  a  uiscipline  teaching  us  to  abhor  and 
flee  from  sin ;  the  discipline  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
a  discipline  teaching  us  to  die  to  it.  As  Hellenism 
speaks  of  thinking  clearly,  seeing  things  in  their  es¬ 
sence  and  beauty,  as  a  grand  and  precious  feat  for 
man  to  achieve,  so  Hebraism  speaks  of  liecoming 
conscious  of  sin,  of  awakening  to  a  sense  of  sin  as  a 
feat  of  tliis  kind.  It  Is  obvious  to  what  wide  diver¬ 
gence  these  difiering  tendencies,  actively  followed, 
must  lead.  As  one  passes  and  repasses  from  Hellen¬ 
ism  to  Hebraism,  from  Plato  to  St.  Paul,  one  feels 
inclined  to  rub  one’s  eyes  and  ask  one’s  self  whether 
man  is  Indeed  a  gentle  bihI  simple  being,  showing 
the  traces  of  a  noble  and  divine  nature,  or  au  un¬ 
happy  chained  captive,  laboring  with  groaniugs  that 
cannot  be  uttered  to  free  himself  from  the  body  of 
this  death. 

Apparently  it  was  the  Hellenic  conception  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  which  was  unsound,  for  the  world  could 
not  live  by  it.  Absolutely  to  call  it  unsound,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  fall  into  the  common  error  of  its  Hebraiz¬ 
ing  enemies  ;  but  it  was  unsound  at  that  particular 
moment  man’s  development,  it  was  premature.  { 
The  indispensable  basis  of  conduct  and  self-control, 
the  platform  u|>on  which  alone  the  perfection  aimed 
at  by  Greectu  can  eoiue  into  bloom,  was  not  to  be 
reached  by  our  race  so  easily ;  centuries  of  proba¬ 
tion  and  disci[)line  were  nec'ded  to  bring  them  to  it. 
Tbe  bright  {tromiss  of  Hellenism  faded,  and  Hebraism 
ruled  world.  Then  was  seen  that  astonishing 
spectacle,  so  well  marked  by  the  often  (quoted  words 
of  the  prophet  2edhariah,  when  men  of  all  langua¬ 
ges  of  the  nations  to<A  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that 
was  a  Jew,  saying:  “ire  Kill  go  wiih  you.  for  we 
haoe  heard  that  (jod  in  with  you.”  And  the  Hebra¬ 
ism  which  thus  received  and  led  a  world  all  gone 
out  of  the  way  and  altogether  bocomu  uuprolitable, 
was,  and  coulil  not  be,  the  later,  the  more  spiritual, 
the  more  attractive  develojiaumt  of  Hebraism  ;  He¬ 
braism  aiming  at  6elf-com{uest  and  rescue  trom  the 
thrall  of  vile  atfcctlous,  not  by  obedience  to  the  let¬ 
ter  of  a  law,  but  by  conformity  to  the  image  of  a 
self-sacrificing  example.  To  a  worhl  stricken  with 
moral  enervation,  Christianity  offered  its  spectacle 
of  au  inspired  self-sacrifice ;  to  men  who  refused 
tlnuuseUus  nothing,  it  showed  one  who  refused  him- 
selt' every  thing, — “J/y  Sgviour  Uinished  Joy,”  s^y  a 
George  Hnrbert.  When  the  alnia  Veuwi,  the  lile- 
giviiw  and  joy-giving  {>ower  of  nature,  so  tbndly 
cheriuied  by  the  pagati  Worl4,  could  not  save  her 
followei-s  fvuiu  self-dUsatisfacU^  annul,  the  se¬ 


vere  words  of  the  apoetle  oame  braclogly  and  re¬ 
freshingly  :  “  Let  DO  man  deceive  you  with  vain 
words,  for  because  of  theae  things  oometh  tbe  wrath 
of  God  upion  the  children  of  disobedience.”  For 
age  after  age,  and  generation  after  jKneration,  our 
race,  or  all  that  part  of  our  race  whiim  was  most  liv¬ 
ing  and  progressive,  was  baptised  into  a  death,  and 
endeavored,  by  sufluring  in  the  flesh,  to  cease  from 
sin.  Of  this  endeavor,  the  animating  labors  and 
atilictions  of  carlv  Christianity,  tbe  touching  asceti- 
cism  of  mediseval  Christianity,  are  the  great  histori¬ 
cal  manifestations.  Literary  monuments  of  it,  each 
in  its  own  wa^  incomparable,  remain  in  the  Epistlee 
of  at.  PauL  m  St.  Augustine’s  Confessions,  and  in 
tlM  two  original  and  simplest  books  of  the  Imitar 
tion.* 

Of  two  disciplines  laying  their  main  stress,  the 
one,  on  clear  intelligence,  the  other,  on  firm  obedi¬ 
ence;  the  one,  on  comprehensively  knowing  the 
grounds  of  one’s  duty,  the  other,  on  diligently  prac¬ 
tising  it :  the  one,  on  taking  all  posuble  care  (to  use 
Bishop  Wilson’s  words  again)  that  the  light  we 
have  be  not  darkness; .the  other,  that,  accoiwng  to 
the  best  light  we  have,  we  diligently  walk,  —  the 
priority  naturally  belongs  to  that  discipline  which 
braces  man’s  moral  powers,  and  founds  for  him  an 
indisiiensable  basis  of  character.  And  therefore  it  is 
justly  said  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  were  cliarged  with 
setting  powerfully  forth  that  side  of  the  divine  order 
to  which  the  words  conscience  and  self-conquest  point, 
that  they  were  “  intrustetl  with  the  oracles  of  God,” 
as  it  is  justly  said  of  Christianity  which  followed 
Judaism,  and  which  set  forth  tbb  side  with  a  much 
deeper  eflectiveness  and  a  much  wider  influence, 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  old  pagan  world  was  fbohsh- 
ness  compared  to  it.  No  wor^  of  devotion  and  ad¬ 
miration  can  be  too  strong  to  render  thanks  to  these 
great  lurccs  which  have  so  borne  forward  humanity 
in  its  appointed  work  of  coming  to  the  knowledge 
and  po:::session  of  itself ;  above  all,  at  those  great 
moments  when  their  action  was  the  wholesomest  and 
the  most  necessary.  But  the  evolution  of  these  forces, 
sejiarately  and  in  themselves,  is  not  the  whole  evo¬ 
lution  of  humanity,  —  their  single  history  is  not  the 
v/holo  history  of  man  ;  whereas  their  admirers  ore  , 
always  apt  to  moke  it  stand  for  the  whole  bistoiy. 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism  are,  neither  of  them,  the 
law  of  human  developiiu^nt,  as  their  admirers  are 
prone  to  make  them ;  tliey  are,  each  of  them,  con¬ 
tributions  to  human  development,  — ■  august  contribu¬ 
tions,  invaluable  contributious ;  and  each  showing 
themselves  to  us  more  august,  asore  invaluable,  more 
preponderant  over  tbe  other,  according  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  we  take  timm  and  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  them.  The  nations  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  world,  children  of  that  immense  and  salutary 
movement  which  broke  up  the  pagan  world,  inevit¬ 
ably  stand  to  Ilclieuism  in  a  relation  which  dwarfs 
it,  and  to  Hebraism  in  a  relation  which,  magnifies  it. 
They  are  inevitably  prone  to  take  Hebraism  as  the 
hiw  of  human  develop  ent,  and  not  as  simply  a 
contribution  to  it,  however  precious.  And  yet  the 
lesson  must  piei-forcc  be  learned,  that  the  human 
spirit  is  wider  than  the  most  priceless  of  the  forces 
which  move  it,  and  that  to  the  whole  development 
of  man  Hebraism  itself  is,  like  Hellenism,  but  a  coa- 
iribution. 

I’erhaps  this  may  be  mode  clearer  by  an  illustrar 
tion  drawn  from  the  treatment  of  a  single  great  idea 
which  has  profoundly  engaged  the  human  spirit,  and 
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has  given  it  eminent  oj^rtunities  for  showing  its 
nobleness  and  energy.  It  surely  must  be  perceived 
that  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  sod,  as  thb 
idea  rises  in  its  generality  before  the  human  spirit, 
is  something  grander,  truer,  and  mure  satisfying 
than  the  forms  by  which  St.  Paul,  in  the  famous 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  Plato, 
in  the  Phado,  endeavor  to  develop  and  establish  it. 
Who  does  not  feel  that  the  argumentation  with 
which  the  Hebrew  apostle  goes  about  to  expound 
this  great  idea  is  confused  and  inconclusive,  and 
that  the  reasoning,  drawn  from  analogies  of  likeness 
and  equality,  wluch  is  employed  upon  it  by  the 
Greek  philosopher,  is  oveivsubtle  and  sterile? 
Above  and  beyond  the  inadequate  solutions  which 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism  here  attempt  extends  the 
immense  and  august  problem  itself,  and  the  human 
spirit  which  gave  birth  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  b^  alternations  of  Hebraism  and  Hel¬ 
lenism,  of  man’s  intellectual  and  moral  impulses,  of  the 
effort  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  and  the  effort  to 
win  peace  by  self-conquest,  the  human  spirit  proceeds, 
and  each  of  these  two  forces  has  its  appointed  hours 
of  culmination  and  seasons  of  rule.  As  the  great 
movement  of  Christianity  was  a  triumph  of  Hebra- 
bm  and  man’s  moral  impulses,  so  the  great  move¬ 
ment  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Renaissance 
(but  why  should  we  not  give  to  this  foreign  word, 
destined  to  become  of  more  common  use  amongst  us, 
a  more  English  form,  and  say  Renascence  ?  )  was  an 
uprising  and  reinstatement  of  man’s  intellectual 
impulses  and  of  Hellenism.  We  in  England,  the 
devoted  children  of  Protestantism,  chielly  know  the 
Renascence  by  its  subordinate  and  secondary  side  of 
the  Reformation.  The  Reformation  has  been  often 
called  a  Hebraizing  revival,  a  return  to  the  ardor 
and  sincereness  of  primitive  Christianity.  No  one, 
however,  can  study  the  development  of  Protestant- 
bm  and  of  Protestant  churches  without  feeling  that 
into  the  Reformation  too  —  Hebraizing  child  of  the 
Renascence  and  offspring  of  its  fervor  rather  than 
its  intelligence,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  —  the  subtle 
Hellenic  leaven  of  the  Renascence  found  its  way, 
and  the  exact  respective  parts  in  the  Reformation, 
of  Hebrabm  and  of  Hellenbm,  art*,  not  easy  to  sepa¬ 
rate.  But  what  we  may  with  truth  say  is,  that  all 
which  Protestantism  was  to  itself  clearly  conscious 
of,  all  which  it  succeeded  in  clearly  setting  forth  in 
words,  bad  the  characters  of  Hebraism  rather  than 
of  Hellenism.  The  Reformation  was  strong,  in  that 
it  was  an  earnest  return  to  the  Bible  and  to  doing 
from  the  heart  the  will  of  God  as  there  written ;  it 
was  weak  in  that  it  never  consciously  grasped  or 
applied  the  central  idea  of  the  Renascence,  —  the 
Hellenic  idea  of  pursuing,  in  all  lines  of  activity,  the 
law  and  science,  to  use  Plato’s  words,  of  things  as 
they  really  are.  AVhatever  superiority,  therefore, 
Protestantism  had  over  Catholicism  was  a  moral 
superiority,  —  a  superiority  arising  out  of  its  greater 
sincerity  and  earnestness  —  at  the  moment  of  its 
apparition  at  any  rate  —  in  dealing  with  the  heart 
and  conscience ;  its  pretensions  to  an  intellectual 
superiority  are  in  general  quite  illusory.  For  Hel¬ 
lenism,  for  the  thinking  side  in  man  as  distinguished . 
from  the  acting  side,  the  attitude  of  mind  of  Protest- 
antbm  towards  the  Bible  in  no  respect  differs  from 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  Catholicbm  towards  the 
Church.  The  mental  habit  of  him  who  imagines 
that  Balaam’s  ass  spoke,  in  no  respect  differs  from 
the  mental  habit  of  nim  who  imagines  that  a  Madon¬ 
na  of  wood  or  stone  winked ;  ana  the  one,  who  says 
that  God’s  Church  makes  him  believe  what  he  be¬ 


lieves,  and  the  other,  who  says  that  God’s  AVord 
makes  him  believe  what  he  believes,  are  for  the 
philosopher  perfectly  alike,  in  not  really  and  truly 
knowing,  when  they  say  God’s  Church  and  Godts 
Word,  what  it  is  they  say,  or  whereof  they  ailirm. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  been  enough  observed  how 
in  the  seventeenth  century  a  fate  befell  Hellenism  in 
some  respects  analogous  to  that  which  befell  it  at 
•the  commencement  of  our  era.  The  Renascence, 
that  great  awakening  of  Hellenism,*  that  irresistible 
return  of  humanity  to  nature  and  to  seeing  things  as 
they  are,  which  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  physics 
produced  such  splendid  fruits,  had,  like  the  ante¬ 
rior  Hellenbm  of  the  pagan  world,  a  side  of  moral 
weakness  and  of  relaxation  or  insensibility  of  the 
moral  fibre,  which  in  Italy  showed  itself  with  the 
most  startling  plainness,  but  which  in  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  otqer  countries  was  very  apparent  too. 
Again,  this  loss  of  spiritual  balance,  this  e.xclusive 
preponderance  given  to  man’s  perceiving  and  know¬ 
ing  side,  this  unnatural  defect  of  his  feeling  and  act¬ 
ing  side,  provoked  a  reaction.  Let  us  trace  that 
reaction  where  it  most  nearly  concerns  us. 

Science  has  now  made  visible  to  everybody  the 
great  and  pregnant  elements  of  difference  which  lie 
in  race,  and  in  how  signal  a  manner  they  make  the 
genius  and  history  of  an  Indo-European  people  vary 
from  those  of  a  Semetic  people.  Hellenism  is  of 
Indo-European  growth,  Hebraism  is  of  Semitic 
growth,  and  we  English,  a  nation  of  Indo-European 
stock,  seem  to  belong  naturally  to  the  movement  of 
Hellenism.  But  nothing  more  strongly  marks  the 
essential  unity  of  man  than  the  affinities  we  can  pei^ 
ceive,  in  this  point  or  that,  between  members  of  one 
family  of  peoples  and  members  of  another ;  and  no 
affinity  of  this  kind  is  more  strongly  marked  than 
that  likeness  in  the  strength  and  prominence  of  the 
moral  fibre,  which,  notwithstanding  immense  ele¬ 
ments  of  difference,  knits  in  some  special  sort  the 
genius  and  history  of  us  English,  and  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  descendants  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  genius 
and  history  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

Puritanism,  which  has  been  so  great  a  power  in 
the  English  nation,  and  in  the  strongest  part  of 
the  English  nation,  was  originally  the  reaction,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  conscience  and 
moral  sense  of  our  race,  against  the  moral  in¬ 
difference  and  lax  rule  of  conduct  which  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  came  in  with  the  Renascence.  It 
was  a  reaction  of  Hebraism  against  Hellenism ;  and 
it  powerfully  manifested  itself,  as  was  natural,  in  a 
people  with  much  of  what  we  call  a  Hebraizing  turn, 
with  a  signal  affinity  for  the  bent  which  was  the 
master  bent  of  Hebrew  life.  Eminently  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  by  its  humor,  by  the  power  it  shows,  through 
this  gift,  of  imaginatively  acknowledging  the  multi¬ 
form  aspects  of  the  problem  of  life,  and  of  thus  get¬ 
ting  itself  unfixed  from  its  own  over-certainty,  of 
smiling  at  its  own  over-tenacity,  our  race  has  yet 
(and  a  great  part  of  its  strength  lies  here),  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  practical  life  and  moral  conduct,  a  strong 
share  of  the  assuredness,  the  tenacity,  the  intensity, 
of  the  Hebrews.  This  turn  manifested  itself  in 
Puritanism,  and  has  had  a  great  part  in  shaping  our 
history  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  it  checked  and  changed  amongst  us  that  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Renascence  which  we  see  producing  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  such  wonderful  fruits;  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  stopped  the  prominent  rule  and  direct 
development  of  that  order  of  ideas  which  we  call  by 
the  name  of  Hellenism,  and  gave  the  first  rank  to 
a  different  order  of  ideas.  Apparently,  too,  as  we 
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said  of  the  former  defeat  of  Hellenism,  if  Hellenism 
was  defeated,  this  shows  that  Hellenism  was  imper¬ 
fect,  and  that  its  ascendaney  at  that  moment  would 
not  have  been  for  the  world’s  good.  Yet  there  is 
a  very  important  dilferenee  &tween  the  defeat 
inflicted  on  Hellenism  by  Christianity  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  the  cheek  given  to  the  Renas¬ 
cence  by  Puritanism.  The  greatness  of  the  differ- 
erence  is  well  measured  by  the  difference  in  force, 
beauty,  significance  and  usefulness,  between  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity  and  Protestantism.  Eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  it  was  altogether  the  hour  of  He¬ 
braism  ;  primitive  Christianity  was  legitimately  and 
truly  the  ascendant  force  in  the  world  at  that  time, 
and  the  way  of  mankind’s  progress  lay  through  its 
full  development.  Another  hour  in  man’s  develop¬ 
ment  began  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  main 
road  of  his  jirogress  then  lay  for  a  time  through 
Hellenism.  Puritanism  was  no  longer  the  central 
current  of  the  world’s  progress,  it  was  a  side  stream 
crossing  the  central  current  and  checking  it.  'The 
cross  and  the  check  may  have  been  necessary  and 
salutary,  but  that  does  not  do  away  with  the  essen¬ 
tial  difference  between  the  main  stream  of  man’s 
advance  and  a  cross  or  side  stream.  For  more  than 
two  hundred  years  the  main  stream  of  man’s  ad¬ 
vance  has  moved  towards  knowing  himself  and  the 
world,  seeing  things  as  they  are,  spontaneity  of  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  the  main  impulse  of  a  great  part,  and 
that  the  strongest  part,  of  our  nation,  has  been  to¬ 
wards  strictness  of  conscience.  They  have  made 
the  secondary  the  principal  at  the  wrong  moment, 
and  the  principal  they  have  at  the  wrong  moment 
treated  as  secondary.  This  contravention  of  the 
natural  order  has  produced,  as  such  contravention 
always  must  proiluce,  a  certain  confusion  and  false 
movement,  of  which  we  are  now  beginning  to  feel, 
in  almost  every  direction,  the  inconvenience. 

The  matter  here  opened  is  so  large,  and  the  trains 
of  thought  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  so  manifold, 
that  we  must  be  careful  to  limit  ourselves  scrupu¬ 
lously  to  what  has  a  direitt  bearing  upon  our  pres¬ 
ent  discussion.  We  have  found  that  at  the  bottom 
of  our  present  unsettled  stats,  so  full  of  the  seeds  of 
trouble,  lies  the  notion  of  its  being  the  prime  right 
and  happiness,  for  each  of  us,  to  be  doing,  and  to  be 
doing  freely  and  as  he  likes.  We  have  found  at  the 
bottom  of  it  the  disbelief  in  right  reason  as  a  lawful 
authority.  It  was  easy  to  show  from  our  practice 
and  current  history  that  this  is  so;  but  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  show  why  it  is  so  without  taking  a  somewhat 
wider  sweep,  and  going  into  things  a  little  more 
deeply.  Why,  in  fact,  should  good,  well-meaning, 
energetic,  sensible  people,  like  the  bulk  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  come  to  have  such  light  belief  in  right  rea¬ 
son,  and  such  an  exaggerated  value  for  their  own 
independent  doing,  however  crude  ?  The  answer 
is  :  Because  of  an  exclusive  and  excessive  develop¬ 
ment  in  them,  without  due  allowance  for  time,  place, 
and  circumstance,  of  that  side  of  human  nature,  and 
that  group  of  human  forces,  to  which  we  have  given 
the  general  name  of  Hebraism.  Because  they  have 
thought  their  real  and  only  important  obedience 
was  owed  to  a  power  not  of  this  world,  and  that  this 
power  was  interested  in  the  moral  side  of  their  na¬ 
ture  almost  exclusively.  Thus  they  have  been  led 
to  regard  in  themselves  as  the  one  thing  needful, 
strictness  of  conscience,  the  stanch  ailherence  to 
some  fixed  law  of  doing  we  have  got  already,  instead 
of  spontaneity  of  consciousness,  which  tends  contin¬ 
ually  to  enlarge  our  whole  law  of  doing.  The^ 
think  they  have  in  their  religion  a  sufficient  basis 


for  the  whole  of  their  life  fixed  and  certain  for¬ 
ever,  a  full  law  of  conduct  and  a  full  law  of 
thought,  so  far  as  thought  is  needed,  as  well ;  where¬ 
as,  what  they  really  nave  is  a  law  of  conduct,  a 
law  of  unexampled  power  for  enabling  them  to 
war  against  the  law  of  sin  in  their  members,  and  not 
to  serve  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  The  book  which 
contains  this  invaluable  law  they  call  the  Word  of 
God,  and  attribute  to  it,  as  I  have  said,  and  as,  in¬ 
deed,  b  perfe<  tly  well  known,  a  reach  and  sufficien¬ 
cy  coc.\tensive  with  all  the  wants  of  human  nature. 
Thb  might,  no  doubt,  be  so,  if  humanity  were  not 
the  composite  thing  it  is,  if  it  had  only,  or  eminently, 
a  moral  side  and  the  group  of  instincts  and  powers 
which  we  call  moral.  But  it  has  besides,  and  no 
less  eminently,  an  intellectual  side  and  the  group  of 
instincts  and  powers  which  we  call  intellectual.  No 
doubt  mankind  makes  in  general  its  progress  in  a 
fashion  which  gives  at  one  time  full  swing  to  one 
of  these  groups  of  instincts,  at  another  time  to  the 
other,  and  man’s  faculties  are  so  intertwined,  that 
when  his  moral  side  and  the  current  of  force  which 
we  call  Hebraism  is  uppermost,  this  side  will 
manage  somehow  to  provide,  or  appear  to  provide, 
satisfaction  for  his  intellectual  needs  ;  and  when  hb 
moral  side  and  the  current  of  force  which  we  call 
Hellenism  is  uppermost,  this,  again,  will  provide, 
or  appear  to  provide,  satisfaction  for  men’s  moral 
needs.  But  sooner  or  later  it  becomes  manifest 
that  when  the  two  sides  of  humanity  proceed  in  thb 
fashion  of  alternate  preponderance,  and  not  of  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  and  balance,  the  side  which  b 
uppermost  docs  not  really  provide  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  for  the  needs  of  the  side  which  is  undermost, 
and  a  state  of  struggle  and  confusion  is  the  result 

The  Hellenic  half  of  our  nature  bearing  rule 
makes  a  sort  of  provision  for  the  Hebrew  half,  but 
it  turns  out  to  be  an  inadequate  provision ;  and 
again  the  Hebrew  half  of  our  nature  bearing  rule 
makes  a  sort  of  provision  for  the  Hellenic  hsdf;  but 
this,  too,  turns  out  to  be  an  inadequate  provbion. 
The  true  and  smooth  order  of  humanity’s  develop¬ 
ment  is  not  reached  in  either  way.  And  therefore, 
while  we  willingly  admit  with  the  Christian  apostle 
that  the  world  by  wisdom  —  that  is,  by  the  bolated 
prejKinderance  of  its  intellectual  impubes  —  knew 
not  Gotl,  or  the  true  order  of  things,  it  is  yet  neces¬ 
sary,  abo,  to  set  up  a  sort  of  converse  to  this  prop¬ 
osition,  and  to  say  (what  is  equally  true)  that  the 
world  by  Puritanism  knew  not  God.  And  it  is  on 
this  converse  of  the  apostle’s  proposition  that  it  is 
particularly  needful  to  insist  in  our  own  country 
just  at  present. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  answer  to  many  criticisms 
which  have  been  addressed  to  all  that  we  have  said 
in  praise  of  sweetness  and  light.  Sweetness  and 
light  evidently  have  to  do  with  the  bent  or  side  in 
humanity  which  we  call  Hellenic.  Greek  intelli¬ 
gence  has  obviously  for  its  essence  the  instinct  for 
what  Plato  calb  the  true,  firm,  the  intelligible  law 
of  things  ;  the  love  of  light,  of  seeing  things  as  they 
are.  Even  in  the  natural  sciences,  where  the 
Greeks  had  not  time  and  means  adequately  to 
apply  this  instinct,  and  where  we  have  gone  a  great 
deal  further  than  they  did,  it  is  this  instinct  which 
b  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  and  the  ground  of 
all  our  success,  and  thb  instinct  the  world  has 
mainly  learnt  of  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  th^’  are 
humanity’s  most  signal  manifestation  of  it.  Greek 
art,  again,  Greek  beauty,  have  their  root  in  the 
same  impulse  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  inas¬ 
much  as  both  rest  on  fidelity  to  nature,  —  the  best 
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nature,  —  and  on  a  delicate  dkcrimination  of  what 
this  best  nature  is.  To  say  we  work  for  sweetness 
and  light,  then,  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
we  work  for  Hellenism.  But  oh  !  cry  many  people, 
sweetness  and  light  are  not  enough ;  you  must  put 
strength  or  enei^y  along  with  them,  and  make  a 
kind  of  trinity  of  strength,  sweetness,  and  ^ht,  and 
then,  perhaps,  ^ou  may  do  some  go^.  I^at  is  to 
say,  we  are  to  join  Hebraism,  strictness  of  the  moral 
conscience,  and  manful  walking  by  the  best  light  we 
have,  together  with  Hellenism,  inculcate  both,  and 
rehearse  the  praises  of  both.  Or,  rather,  we  may 
praise  both  in  coajunction,  but  we  must  he  careful 
to  praise  Hebraism  most.  “  Culture,”  says  an  acute, 
though  somewhat  rigid  critic,  Mr.  Sidgwick,  “  dif¬ 
fuses  sweetness  and  light.  I  do  not  undervalue 
these  blessings,  but  religion  gives  fire  and  strength, 
and  the  world  wants  fire  and  strength  even  more 
than  sweetness  and  light.”  By  religion,  let  me 
expLiin,  Mr.  Sidgwick  here  means  particidarly 
that  Puritanism  on  the  insufficency  of  which  1 
have  been  commenting  and  to  which  he  says  I  am 
unfair.  Now,  no  doubt,  it  is  passible  to  be  a  fanat¬ 
ical  partisan  of  light  and  the  instincts  which  push 
us  to  it,  a  fanatical  enemy  of  strictness  of  moral 
conscience  and  the  instincts  which  push  us  to  it; 
a  fanaticism  of  this  sort  deforms  and  vulgarizes  the 
well-known  work,  in  some  respects  so  remarkable, 
of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle.  Suoh  a  fanaticism  cau'rles  its 
own  mark  with  it,  in  lacking  sweetness,  and  its  own 
penalty,  in  that,  lacking  sweetness,  it  comes  in  the 
end  to  lack  light  too.  And  the  Greeks  —  the  great 
exponents  ot  humanity’s  bent  for  sweetness  and 
light  united,  of  its  perception  that  the  truth  of 
things  must  be  at  the  same  time  beauty  —  singular¬ 
ly  escaped  tlie  fanaticism  which  we  moderns,  wheth¬ 
er  we  Hellenize  or  whether  we  Hebraize,  are  so  apt 
toshotv,  and  arrived  —  though  failing,  as  has  been 
said,  to  give  adequate  practical  satisiaction  to  the 
claims  of  man’s  moral  side  —  at  the  idea  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  both  the 
sides  in  man,  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual, 
of  a  full  estimate  of  both,  and  of  a  reconciliation  of 
both,  an  idea  which  is  philosophically  of  the  gre^atest 
value,  and  the  best  of  lc.«sons  for  us  moderns.  So 
we  ouglit  to  have  no  difliculty  in  conceding  to  Mr. 
Sidgwick  that  manful  walking  by  the  best  light  one 
has  —  fire  ami  strength  as  he  calls  it  —  has  its 
high  value  as  well  as  culture,  the  endeavor  to  see 
things  in  their  truth  and  bcantj-,  the  pursuit  of 
sweetness  and  light.  But  whether  at  this  or  that 
time,  and  to  this  or  that  set  of  persons,  one  ought 
to  insist  most  on  the  praises  of  fire  an»l  strength,  or 
on  the  praises  of  sweetness  and  liglit,  must  depemi, 
one  would  Urink,  on  the  circumstances  and  needs 
of  that  particular  time  and  those  particular  persons. 
And  all  that  we  have  been  saying,  and  indeed  any 
glance  at  the  world  around  us,  shows  that  with  us, 
with  the  most  respectable  and  sU-ongest  jiart  of  us, 
the  ruling  force  is  now,  and  long  has  been,  a  Puri¬ 
tan  force,  the  care  for  fire,  and  strength,  strictness 
of  conscience,  Hebraism,  rather  tlian  the  care  for 
sweetness  and  light,  spontaneity  of  consciousness, 
Hellenism.  Veil,  then,  what  is  the  goal  of  our 
now  rehearsing  the  praises  of  fire  and  strength  to 
ourselves,  who  dwell  too  exclusively  on  them  al¬ 
ready  ?  When  Mr.  Sidgwick  rays  so  hi-oadly  that 
the  world  wants  fire  and  strength  even  ijjore  than 
sweetness  and  light,  is  he  not  carried  away  by  a 
turn  for  powerful  generalization  ?  does  he  not  for¬ 
get  that  tlie  world  is  not  all  of  one  piece,  and  even’ 
piece  with  the  same  neods  at  the  same  time  ?  It 


may  be  true  that  the  Roman  world,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  era,  or  Leo  the  Tenth’s  Court,  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  or  French  society  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  needed  fire  and  strength  even 
more  than  sweetness  and  light ;  but  can  it  be  said 
that  the  Barbarians  who  overran  the  empire  needed 
fire  and  strength  even  more  than  sweetness  and 
light ;  or  that  the  Puritans  needed  them  more,  or 
that  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Birmingham  lecturer,  or 
that  the  Rev.  iV.  Cattle  (for  so,  I  am  told,  we 
ought  to  call  him,  and  not  Casscl)  and  his  friends, 
need  them  more  ? 

The  Puritan’s  great  dangm-  is  tliat  he  imagines 
himself  in  possession  of  a  ride  telling  him  the  nnum 
necessarium,  or  one  thing  needful,  remains  satisfied 
with  a  very  crude  conception  of  what  this  rule  really 
is,  and  what  it  tells  him,  tliinks  he  has  now  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  henceforth  needs  only  to  act,  and  in  this 
dangerous  state  of  assurance  and  self-satisfaction 
proceeds  to  give  full  swing  to  a  number  of  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  his  ordinary  sell.  Some  of  the  instincts 
of  his  ordinary  self  he  has,  by  the  help  of  his  rule  of 
life,  conquered ;  but  others  which  he  has  not  con- 
(juered  by  this  help  he  is  so  far  from  perceiving  to 
need  conquering,  and  to  bo  instincts  of  an  inferior 
self,  that  he  even  fancies  it  to  be  his  right  and  duty, 
in  virtue  of  having  conquered  a  limited  part  of  him¬ 
self,  to  give  unchecked  swing  to  the  remainder.  He 
is,  I  say,  a  victim  of  Hebraism,  of  the  tendency  to 
cultivate  strictness  of  conscience  rather  than  spon¬ 
taneity  of  consciousness.  And  what  he  wants  is  a 
larger  conception  of  human  nature,  siiowing  him  the 
number  cT  other  points  at  which  his  nature  must 
come  to  its  best,  besides  the  points  which  he  himself 
knows  and  thinks  of.  Tliore  is  no  itnum  iiecesnariumf 
or  one  thing  needful,  which  can  iree  human  nature 
from  the  obligation  of  trying  to  come  to  its  best 
at  all  these  points,  and  the  rem  unum  necessarium  Is 
to  come  there.  Instead  of  our  “  one  thing  needful,’’ 
jiistifv'ing  in  us  vulgarity,  hideousiiess,  ignorance, 
violence,  our  vulgarity,  hideousness,  ignorance, 
violence,  are  really  so  many  touchstones  which  try 
onr  one  thing  needful,  and  which  prove  that  in  the 
state,  at  any  rate,  in  which  we  ourselves  have  it,  it 
is  not  all  we  want.  And  as  the  force  which  encour¬ 
ages  us  to  stand  stanch  and  fast  by  the  rule  and 
ground  we  have  is  Hebraism,  so  the  force  which  en¬ 
courages  us  to  go  back  upon  this  rule,  and  to  tr^ 
the  very  ground  on  wluch  we  appear  to  stand,  is 
BTellonlsin,  — a  turn  for  giving  our  coiiseioiisness  free 
play  .and  enlarging  its  range.  And  what  I  say  is,  not 
that  Ilellenism  is  always  for  everyhaly  more  wanted 
than  Ilebra’ism,  but  that  for  the  llev.  "W.  Cattle  at 
tJiis  particular  nioinent,  and  for  the  great  inii  jorlty 
of  ns  bis  fellow-coiintryinen,  it  is  more  wanted. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  to  oiisarve  in  ho’V 
many  waj’S  a  limited  conception  of  Iniinaii  nature, 
tl.c  notion  of  a  one  thing  needful,  a  one  side  in  us 
to  be  made  uppermost,  the  disregard  of  a  full  and 
h;irinonioa.s  development  of  ourselves,  tells  injuri- 
ouslj’  on  our  thinking  and  acting.  In  the  first  place, 
our  hold  upon  the  rule  or  stand.ard  to  which  we 
look  for  our  one  thing  needful  tends  to  become  less 
and  le.ss  near  and  vital,  our  conception  of  it  more 
and  more  mechanical,  and  unlike  the  thing  itself  .as 
it  was  conceiveil  in  the  mind  where  it  originated. 
The  dealings  of  Puritanism  with  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul  afford  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  this.  No¬ 
where  so  much  as  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and 
in  that  great  apostle’s  greatest  work,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  lias  Puritanism  found  what  scorned  to 
furnish  it  with  the  one  thing  needful,  and  to  give  it 
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Tfhat  it  deemed  canons  of  truth  absolute  and  final. 
Now  all  writings,  as  has  been  already  said,  even  the 
most  precious  writings  and  the  most  fruitful,  must 
inevitably  from  the  very  nature  of  things  be  but 
contributions  to  human  thought  and  luunan  de¬ 
velopment,  which  extend  wider  than  they  do;  and 
indeed,  St.  Paul,  in  the  very  Epistle  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  shows,  when  he  asks,  “  Wlio  hath 
known  tlie  mind  of  the  Lonl  ?  ”  —  who  hath  known, 
that  is,  the  true  and  divine  ortler  of  things  in  its 
entirety,  — shows  that  he  himself  acknowledges  this 
fully.  And  we  have  already  pointed  ont  in  an 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  a  great  ancl  vital  idea  of  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit,  —  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  tlie 
soul,  —  transcending  and  spreading  beyond,  so  to 
speak,  the  expositor’s  power  to  give  it  adequate 
definition  and  expression.  But  quite  distinct  from 
the  question  whether  St.  Paul’s  expression,  or  any 
man’s  expression,  can  be  a  perfect  and  final  ex¬ 
pression  of  truth,  comes  the  question  whether  we 
rightly  seize  and  understand  his  expression  as  it 
e.xists.  Now,  perfectly  to  seize  another  man’s 
meaning,  a.s  it  stood  in  his  own  mind,  is  not  easy  ; 
especially  when  the  man  is  separated  from  us  by 
such  ditferenc'-s  of  race,  training,  time,  and  circum¬ 
stance  as  St.  Paid.  But  there  an;  degrees  of  neai^ 
ness  in  getting  at  a  man’s  meaning ;  and  though  v/e 
cannot  arrive  quite  at  what  St.  Paul  had  in  his 
mind,  yet  we  mav  come  near  it.  And  who,  that 
comes  thus  near  it,  must  not  fe  ■!  how  terms  which 
St.  Paul  employs  in  trying  to  follow,  with  his  analy¬ 
sis  of  such  jirofbiind  power  and  originality,  some  of 
the  most  delicate,  intricate,  ohsenre,  an<l  contra¬ 
dictory  workings  and  states  of  the  human  spirit,  are 
detached  and  employed  by  Puritanism  not  in  the 
conneete<l  and  passing  way  in  which  St.  Paul  em¬ 
ploys  them,  and  for  which  alone  words  are  really 
meant,  but  in  an  isolated,  fixed,  mechanical  way,  as 
if  they  wore  talismans,  and  how  all  trace  and  sens*' 
of  St.  Paul’s  true  movement  of  ideas,  and  sustained 
masterly  anal  \-sis,  is  thus  lost  ?  >Vho,  I  say,  that 
has  watche<l  Puritanism,  the  force  which  so  strongly 
Hclraizes,  which  so  takes  St.  Paul’s  writings  as 
something  al*solnte  an«l  final,  containing  the  one 
thing  needful,  hantlle  such  terms  as  rjracc,  faith, 
elecihn,  rifihtenvfnntx,  but  must  feel  not  only  that 
these  teniis  have  for  the  mind  of  Puritanism  a  sense 
false  and  inisleading,  but  also  that  this  sense  is  the 
most  monstrrsis  and  grotesque  caricature  of  the 
sense  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  his  true  meaning  is  by 
these  worsliijtpers  of  his  words  altogether  lost  ? 

Or,  to  take  another  eminent  example,  in  which 
not  Puritanism  only,  but  one  may  say  tlie  whole  re¬ 
ligious  world,  by  their  mechanical  use  of  St.  Paul’s 
writings,  con  he  shown  to  miss  or  change  his  real 
meaning.  The  wlvole  religimis  world,  one  may  say, 
use  now  the  wor<l  rcmiirfrfinn  —  a  word  which  is 
so  often  in  their  thoughts  amt  on  their  lips,  and 
which  they  find  so  often  in  St  Paid’s  writings  — in 
one  sense  only.  'They  me  it  to  mean  a  rising  a<^in 
after  tlie  phpical  diwth  of  the  boily.  Now  it  is 
quite  true  that  St  Paul  speaks  of  resurrection  in 
this  sense,  that  he  tries  to  describe  and  explain  it, 
and  that  he  conilcmns  those  who  doubt  and  deny  it 
But  it  is  tnie,  also,  that  in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten 
where  St.  Paul  thinks  and  speaks  of  resurrection, 
he  thinks  and  speaks  of  it  in  a  sense  ditferent  from 
this ;  in  the  sen.se  of  a  rising  to  a  new  life  befbre  the 
phvsical  death  of  the  body,  and  not  after  it 

The  idea  on  which  we  have  already  touched,  the 
profound  idea  of  being  baptized  into  the  death  of| 
the  great  exemplar  of  self-conquest  and  self-annul- 1 


ment,  of  repeating  in  our  own  person,  by  virtue  of 
identification  with  our  exemplar,  his  course  of  self- 
conquest  and  seif-annulment,  and  of  thus  coming, 
within  the  limits  of  our  present  life,  to  a  new  life, 
in  wluch,  as  in  the  death  going  before  it,  we  arc 
•identifieil  with  our  exemplar,  —  this  is  the  fruitful 
and  original  conception  of  being  risen  with  Christ 
which  possesses  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  and  this  the 
central  point  round  which,  with  such  incomparable 
emotion  and  eloquence,  all  his  teaching  moves.  For 
him,  the  life  after  our  physical  deatli  is  really  in  the 
main  but  a  consequence  and  continuation  of  the 
inexhaastible  energy  of  the  new  life  thus  originated 
on  this  side  the  grave.  This  grand  Pauline  idea  of 
Chri.«tian  resurrection  Is  worthily  rehearsed  in  one 
of  the  noblest  collects  of  the  Prayer-Book,  and  is 
destined,  no  doubt,  to  fill  a  more  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  the  Christianity  of  the  future ;  but 
alino.st  as  signal  as  is  the  essentiidness  of  this  char¬ 
acteristic  klea  in  St.  Paul’s  teaching  is  the  com¬ 
pleteness  with  which  tho  worsiiippers  of  St.  Paul’s 
words,  as  an  absolute  final  expression  of  saviag 
truth,  have  lost  it,  and  have  substituted  for  the 
apostle’s  living  and  near  conception  of  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  now,  their  mechanical  and  remote  uonceptioD 
of  a  resurrection  hereafter. 

In  short,  so  fatal  is  the  notion  of  possessing,  even 
in  the  most  precious  words  or  st^uidards,  the  one 
thing  needful,  of  haring  in  them,  once  for  all,  a  full 
and  sutlicient  measure  of  I^ht  to  guide  us,  and  of 
there  being  no  duty  left  for  us  except  to  make  our 
practice  square  exactly  with  them,  —  so  fatal,  I  say, 
IS  this  no;  ’on  to  the  right  knowledge  and  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  very  words  or  standards  we  thus 
adopt,  and  to  such  stnuige  distortions  and  perver¬ 
sions  of  them  does  it  inevitably  lead,  that  whqpever 
we  hear  that  common|)laice  which  Hebraism,  if  we 
venture  to  inquire  what  a  man  knows,  is  so  apt  to 
bring  emt  against  us  in  di.sparagcaient  of  what  we 
call  ciikure,  and  in  praise  of  a  mau’s  sticking  to  the 
one  thing  needful  —  Ac  knows,  siiys  Hebraism,  his 
Bible  !  —  whenever  we  hear  this  said,  we  may,  with¬ 
out  any  elaborate  defence  of  culture,  content  our¬ 
selves  with  answering  simply :  ‘‘  No  man,  who 
knows  nothing  else,  knows  even  his  Bible.” 

Having  undertaken  to  recommend  culture,  the 
endeavor  to  follow  those  instincts  which  carry  us 
towards  knowing  things  as  they  really  are,  towards 
,a  full  harmonious  development  of  our  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  finding  this  recommendation  quest'ioned 
and  spoken  against,  1  have  been  obliged  to  show,  at 
more  length  than  I  wislietl  or  intended,  what  are 
the  iiLstlncts  which  seoin  to  make  us  rather  disre¬ 
gard  .seeing  things  as  they  an*,  and  to  carrj'  us 
towards  a  partial,  though  powerful,  development  of 
our  human  nature.  1  have  tried  to  poiut  out  that 
many  of  us  have  long  followed  this  second  set  of 
instincts  too  exclusively,  and  how  the  time  is  come 
to  give  a  more  free  play  to  the  other  set  The 
test  of  the  insufficiency  oi'  the  second  set  by  them¬ 
selves  is  die  number  of  points  in  which,  professii^ 
generally  to  pursue  perfection,  they  have,  after  a 
long  ascendancy,  left  our  nature  imperfect,  and  the 
faulty  action  aud  faulty  conception  of  our  rule  of 
action,  in  which,  professing  to  regard  action  as  all 
in  all,  and  to  have  a  sure  rule  of  action,  they  have 
landed  us.  In  all  directions  our  habitual  coarses  of 
action  seem  to  be  losing  efficaciousness,  credit,  and 
control,  both  with  others  and  even  with  ourselves ; 
we  see  threatenings  of  confusion,  and  we  want  a 
clew  to  some  firm  order  and  authority.  This  we 
can  only  get  by  going  back  upon  the  actual  instincts 
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ance  with  it :  “  My  dear  young  lady,  I  am  happy 
to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  save  you  from  a  jour¬ 
ney  up  stairs.” 

She  reached  out  her  hand,  and  uttered  a  low  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  whilst  a  pleased  smile  overspread 
her  face.  This  moment  the  first  courteous  speech 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  had  fallen  upon  her  ear, — 
and  from  the  lips  of  a  young,  handsome  man  ! 

Tito  minutes  later,  Karl  Wilhelm  Muller  sat 
somewhat  absent  beside  the  Cantor,  and,  in  the  very 
midst  of  one  of  his  friend’s  speeches,  he  exclaimed  : 
“  Tell  me,  first  of  all,  who  is  that  lovely  child  who 
peeped  in  here  but  now,  like  an  angel  from  out  a 
cloud  V  ” 

“  Well,  well,  be  not  so  excited,”  laughed  Johann 
Adam  Hiller,  “  it  is  only  an  ordinary  earthly 
maiden,  full  of  tricks  and  pranks  like  the  rest.  Her 
name  is  Carona  Schrbter !  she  is  the  child  of  a 
comedian,  and  the  god-daughter  of  my  wife.  Her 
parents  live  in  Weimar.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  make  a  singer  of  her,  for  she  can  never  be  so  en¬ 
tirely  under  foot  as  a  comedian  ;  St.  Cecilia  protects 
the  meanest  of  her  serving-maidens.” 

“  It  was  she,  undoubtedly,  who  sang  that  glorious 
soprano  ? ” 

“  You ’ve  missed  your  mark,  my  worthy  friend  ! 
This  divine  voice  belongs,  with  your  permission,  to 
the  little  Schmahling.  Carona  sings  quite  a  neat 
alto.” 

Sachwalter  Muller  seemed  suddenly  to  remember 
that  it  was  the  alto  which  had  attracted  him,  but  he 
did  not  announce  this  discovery,  wherefore  he  could 
have  hardly  told  himself.  He  e.xerted  himself  to 
answer  in  detail  all  the  questions  of  the  Cantor,  so 
as  to  snatch  himself  away  from  the  many  strange 
thoughts  which  had  come  upon  him  like  spring  on 
a  bed  of  violets.  Hiller  had  many  questions  to 
ask :  —  how  long  it  had  taken  his  friend  to  journey 
to  the  city  of  Altenburg ;  how  it  looked  there,  and 
many  others. 

Such  questions  aroused  the  Sachwalter  from  his 
dreamy  condition.  At  that  time  the  theatre  ne.ar 
the  Ranstadt  gate,  erected  by  the  Elector  Moritz, 
was  in  progress ;  the  bulwark  was  almost  completed, 
and  the  building  was  to  be  opened  on  the  6th  of 
October,  with  the  representation  of  Schlegel’s  “  Her¬ 
mann.”  They  were  at  a  fault  for  a  prima  donna, 
and  report  having  spoken  well  of  a  wonderful  but 
unknown  singer,  dwelling  in  Altenburg,  Sachwalter 
Muller  had  gone  thither  in  search  of  her.  He 
had  just  returned,  having  been  successful  in  his  mis¬ 
sion. 

“  And  have  you  really  brought  the  pretty  actress 
with  you  ?  ”  asked  Hiller. 

“  Not  with  me,  but  she.  is  coming  about  the  first 
of  July.  Her  name  is  Jettchen  Henckc ;  she  is 
pretty,  but  by  no  means  so  pretty  as  your  god- 
dau^iter,  my  dear  Herr  Cantor.” 

“She  dances,  acts,  and  sings,  —  docs  she  ?  How 
much  docs  she  ask  ?  ” 

“  Two  hundred  thalers  a  week.  That  is,  after 
all,  not  so  immoderate  a  charge.” 

“  Such  women,  though,  understand  these  matters 
far  better  than  we  men.  I  wish  I  was  a  Caroline 
Neuberin.  She  has  grown  rich  much  faster  than  I.” 

The  Sachwalter  seemed  lost  in  deep  thought. 
Suddenly,  with  an  unwonted  eagerness,  he  asked,  — 

“  About  how  old  is  she  ?  ” 

“  Why,  at  least  m  her  sixtieth  year,”  was  the 
calm  reply. 

Karl  Wilhelm  Muller  sprang  up  with  such  vio¬ 
lence  that  he  overturned  his  chair.  “You  are 


dreaming  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  vehemently.  “  Carona 
in  her  sixtieth  year !  ” 

“  Nonsense !  who  troubles  their  heads  about  such 
children  of  eighteen ;  I  was  speaking  of  Neuberin.” 

The  Herr  Sachwalter  smiled  somewhat  constrain- 
edlv,  stammered  out  some  singular  apologj',  and 
took  up  his  hat  and  stick  to  go.  Hiller  accompa¬ 
nied  him  to  the  door,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
then  returned  to  his  work.  He  was  at  that  time 
engage  !  in  one  of  the  arias  of  his  nearly  finished 
opera,  “  Lottchen  am  Hofe.” 

Johann  Adam  Hiller  had  daily  more  and  more 
pleasure  in  his  new  pupil,  Gertrude  Schmahling;  but 
he  took  good  care,  after  his  strict  fashion,  not  to 
give  her  a  suspicion  of  such  a  thing,  his  highest 
praise  being  to  hold  her  up  to  Carona  as  a  pattern 
and  example.  It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  voice,  — 
the  soprano  of  this  little  ugly  maiden,  with  the  dark, 
shy  eyes  ;  a  soprano  of  the  most  superb  tone,  pen¬ 
etrating  clearness,  and  wondrous  power.  Carona’s 
singing,  compared  with  that  of  Gertrude,  was  like 
the  twittering  of  a  hedge-sparrow  compared  with 
the  warbling  of  a  nightingale.  Besides,  Gertrude 
was  greatly  in  earnest  with  her  studies;  she  was 
diligent  and  strict  to  herself,  and  the  most  obedient 
of  scholars.  During  the  singing  lesson,  her  whole 
heart  and  soul  were  wrapped  in  her  task,  and,  let 
happen  what  might  within  or  without,  she  never 
stirred  a  moment  from  the  spinet.  When  she  sang 
her  scales  and  exercises  at  home  in  her  little  cham¬ 
ber,  which  she  rented  from  an  honest  musician’s 
widow,  in  the  street  of  the  town  musicians,  the 
house  might  have  burned  down,  or  the  waters  of  the 
Pleiss  and  Elster  might  have  flowed  into  her  very 
chamber,  Gertrude  ^hmahling  would  not  have  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  disturb  her,  —  at  least,  so  her  hostess 
thought.  It  would  have  been  well  had  Carona  had 
but  a  wee  portion  of  this  zeal.  But  with  her  during 
the  singing  hour  there  was  a  continual  looking  hith¬ 
er  and  thither,  a  turn  of  the  head  if  the  least  thing 
stirred  without  the  door,  stolen  glances  into  the 
street,  even  a  tittering  if  the  cat  in  the  window-sill 
caught  at  a  fly.  As  for  her  time,  or  I  should  say 
want  of  time,  —  St  Cecilia  !  —  Cantor  Hiller  could 
have  forgiven  everything  else,  but  this  deficiency 
almost  drove  him  distracted.  Why,  the  trumpet 
boys  amongst  the  town  musicians  excelled  her  by 
ten  degrees ;  hardly  a  lesson  passed  that  tears  were 
not  shed,  because  of  some  frightful  three-fourths  or 
six-eighths  tempo,  and  Carona  Schrbter  repeatedly 
declared  that  she  never  meant  to  be  a  singer. 

A  singularly  tender  bond  of  friendship  had  woven 
itself  around  these  two  pupils  of  the  Cantor,  at  the 
depth  of  which  the  roaster  himself  often  wondered 
in  silence,  for  the  two  girls  were  so  entirely  unlike. 
The  two  would  often  take  a  sociable  walk  down  to 
the  city  gate,  accompanied  by  the  worthy  Frau  Can- 
torin.  ’To  take  such  a  walk  in  those  daj’s  was  by 
no  means  so  clear  and  agreeable  an  undertaking  as 
now.  It  looked  very  dismal  and  dreary  without  the 
Leipsic  gates,  and  Gertrude  Schmahling  often  sighed 
bitterly  for  the  green  gardens  of  her  native  city  Cas- 
sel.  “  If  Father  Hiller  were  not  here,  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  run  away,”  she  said  once. 

“  'Hien  I  would  surely  run  with  you,”  replied 
Carona.  “  AV’ithout  you  I  never  could  stand  it  in 
this  great,  close  city !  ” 

This  short  dialogue  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
marsh,  in  a  spot  before  the  Geor;pan  House.  The 
Frau  Car.tonn  was  engaged  chatting  with  a  worthy 
dame-gossip,  and  heard  nothing  of  these  treasonable 
words.  How,  then,  did  the  two  maidens  start,  when 
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ing,  “Hast  chirped  brarelj^,  little  one!  Every¬ 
body  can’t  warble  like  nightingales,  but  the  song  of 
the  robin-redbreast  is  pleasing  too  !  ” 

The  mute  auditor  at  the  window  turned.  Now 
Father  Hiller  knew,  too,  why  he  had  avertetl  his  eyes, 
and  what  had  lamed  his  tongue.  The  voice  of 
the  Herr  Sachwalter  trembled  mightiljr  as  he  said, 
“  God  bless  the  little  bird  who  can  sing  thus,  and 
grant  it  green  woods  and  warm  sunshine  its  life 
long !  ” 

Then  he  seired  his  hat  and  stick,  and  with  a 
hasty  5p^eting  departed. 

“  A  dear,  tbolish  old  fellow  he  always  was,  and 
always  will  be,”  Hiller  murmured  softly,  then  went 
slowly  down  the  stairs  to  join  his  wife  and  children. 

Gertrude,  however,  crossed  over  to  the  spinet, 
hastily  picked  up  the  aria  of  Hasse,  and  turned  to 
leave  the  room.  But  Carona  stood  before  the  door 
with  outstretched  arms,  and  said,  “  No,  you  shall 
not  stir  from  here  till  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  you.  Do  yon  not  love  me  any  more  ?  ” 

“  Who  could  help  loving  you  ?  ”  was  Gertrude’s 
reply ;  but  her  voice  sounded  so  sharp  that  Carona 
cried  out,  in  alarm,  — 

“  W’hat  have  I  done  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  —  and  yet  —  ” 

“I  know  what’s  the  matter,  3’ou  are  ang^  be¬ 
cause ‘the  Sachwalter  did  not  praise  me  1  But  see 
here,  it ’s  all  one  to  me.  He  does  n’t  care  for  me 
and  I  don’t  care  for  him,  —  so,  you  see,  we  ’re  eijual. 
Al’hy  should  you  be  angry,  when  I  am  content '!  ” 
Gertrude  looked  up  at  her.  Carona’s  face  was 
flushed ;  about  her  mouth  there  quivered  the  way¬ 
ward  pout  of  a  vexed  child.  As  impelled  by  a  sud¬ 
den  impulse,  the  friend  threw  her  arms  around  the 
little  one’s  neck,  hid  her  face  in  Carona’s  shoulder, 
and  sighed,  “  No,  no ;  I  am  angry  at  no  one  but  my 
own  self.  And  as  to  the  Sachwalter,  you  must 
never  be  angry  at  him  1  Now  all,  all  is  right  again  1 
It  is  not  your  fault  that  you  are  so  beautiful,  —  and 
that  1  —  please  nobody  1  But  now  I  will  learn  to 
sing  like  you  1  See,  I  am  going  to  take  home  the 
Hi^sse  aria ;  don’t  tell  Father  Hiller.  I  am  going  to 
practise  it  One  thing  more  !  Never  spe^  to  mo 
again  about  this,  —  never  ask  me  any  questions,  and 
for  all  the  world  don’t  be  angry  with  the  Sachwalter. 
Give  me  yo»ir  hand  and  promise !  ” 

And  Carona  promised  her  what  she  wantetl,  the 
funny  Gertrude ;  then  they  kissed  one  another  af¬ 
fectionately,  and  all  was  as  before,  —  yet  Carona 
never  again  sang  before  the  Sachwalter  the  little 
song  of  Friedmann  Bach. 

About  three  weeks  from  this  time  Sachwalter 
iliiller  appeared  one  day,  at  quite  an  unusual  hour, 
at  the  house  of  his  friend,  in  a  state  of  the  liveliest 
excitement. 

“  Come  as  fast  as  you  can  to  the  ‘  Three  Swans,’  ” 
he  cried,  almost  out  of  breath ;  “  the  host,  our  worthy 
fiiend  Zelimisch,  sends  word  for  you  not  to  lose  a 
minute,  if  you  want  to  see  a  miracle.  A  court- 
musician  has  just  arrived  from  Salzburg,  with  his 
two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy ;  they  both  play  on 
the  spinet,  and  the  girl  is  said  to  sing  right  nicely 
besides.  The  boy,  whose  name  is  \Volfgang  Ama¬ 
deus,  and  who  is  hardly  ten  years  old,  is  said  to 
travel  over  the  keys  with  his  little  hands  so  as  to 
make  one  almost  lose  sight  and  hearing  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  I  have  seen  the  little  man,  and  his  eyes  alone 
have  stolen  my  heart.  Something  more  than  a  mere 
spinet-player  peeps  out  of  them.  I  never  saw  such 
eyes  in  a  child.  Come,  help  me  to  persuade  the 
father  to  let  them  give  a  regular  concert,  it  were  a 


sin  and  a  shame  did  our  Leipsic  permit  such  won¬ 
derful  birds  to  fly  right  away  !  ” 

“  What  is  the  name  of  the  aforesaid  father  ?  ” 
asked  Hiller,  hastily  drawing  on  a  better  coat. 

“Leopold  Mozart  He  is  said  to  be  quite  an 
excellent  violinist  See  and  hear  for  yoorself, 
though  1  ” 

“Slozart  !  I  never  heard  the  name  before.  It 
sounds  very  well.  Combined  with  IVolfgang  Ama¬ 
deus,  it  has  quite  an  air  of  distinction.  1  wish  I  had 
such  a  name ;  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Slozart  sounds 
quite  differently  from  Johann  Adam  Hiller  1  ’*  mur¬ 
mured  the  Cantor,  as  he  followed  his  friend. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  there  was  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  pretty  saloon  of  the  lower  floor  of  the 
inn  of  the  “  Three  Swans,”  quite  a  considerable 
company  of  musicians,  amateurs,  singers,  and  actors. 
The  musician  from  Salzbuig  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded  not  to  leave  until  the  next  morning ; 
and  the  owner  of  the  inn,  the  art-loving,  friendly 
landlord,  Zehmisch,  had  hurriedly  called  together 
his  friends,  to  give  them  the  rare  enjoyment  that  the 
playing  of  these  children  must  afford  every  music- 
loving  heart.  C.arona  and  Gertrude  Schmahling 
were  there  too,  and  sat  drawn  close  tt^ther  near 
the  Frau  Cantorin,  full  of  eager  expectation.  The 
Cantor  had  expressed  a  wish  that  Gertrude  should 
sing  for  the  strangers  when  they  were  through,  in 
token  of  acknowledgment,  and  had  left  to  her  the 
choice  of  the  aria.  She  had  willingly  consented. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  her.  promise  that  so 
tinged  her  cheeks  with  crimson.  She  sat  mute  be¬ 
side  Carona,  whilst  the  latter  chattered  quite  uneon- 
strainedly  with  the  Herr  Sachwalter,  who  stood  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  she  found  no  end  of  questions  to 
ask  him  about  the  little  Mozart.  Theati'e-manager 
Koch  stood  before  a  very  lively,  charming  little 
lady,  who  laughed  a  great  deal.  This  was  little 
Henrictte  Hencke,  for  the  past  eight  days  chief  star, 
in  acting  and  dancing,  of  the  Leipsic  Theatre,  that 
had  its  origin  in  Quandt’s  yard.  The  painter  Oeser 
was  there  with  his  pretty  daughters,  with  whom 
young  Eckhoff  seemed  much  engaged.  The  con¬ 
versation  was  altogether  lively  and  animated  in  the 
great  saloon,  and  Johann  Adam  Hiller  had  to  speak 
very  loud,  ebe  the  Cantor  of  the  “  Thomasschule,” 
the  sickly,  half-deaf  Doles,  would  not  have  under¬ 
stood  a  word.  The  stately  hostess  of  the  “  Three 
Swans,”  and  her  two  neat,  pretty  daughters  went 
round  among  the  guests,  handing  cake  and  wine. 
The  appearance  of  the  Salzburg  court-musician, 
Leopold  Mozart,  brought  at  last  quiet  and  repose  to 
the  excited  Kttle  assembly.  His  mild,  gentle  coun¬ 
tenance  pleased  every  one,  and  the  dignified,  lady¬ 
like  bearing  of  the  scarcely  fifteen  years  old  Marie 
Anna  calleid  forth  a  murmur  of  applause.  The 
daughter  seated  herself  at  the  spinet  quite  modestly 
and  simply,  played  first  a  prelude  of  Bach’s  with  re¬ 
markable  purity  and  precision,  then  sang  an  Italian 
aria,  replete  with  fioritures  and  ornaments,  with 
such  ease  and  grace,  and  with  so  bird-like  a  voice, 
that  a  universal  ciu’  of  joy  rang  through  the  room 
when  she  had  ended.  As  they  crowded  around  her, 
and  lavished  their  praises  upon  her,  she  said,  very 
naively,  “Just  wait  till  yon  have  heard  Wolferl, 
then  nothing  in  the  world  will  please  beside  him !  ” 

Her  father  patted  her  tenderly  on-the  cheek,  and 
said ;  “  AVell,  then,  go  fetch  At^olferl.  You  know 
he  is  up  in  his  room;  he  could  not  make  up  hb 
mind  to  part  from  the  ingenious  playthings  Herr 
Sachwalter  Muller  did  him  the  honor  to  give  him 
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this  morning;  he  never  wearies  of  setting  the  sol¬ 
diers  up  in  (iifierent  positions.” 

Mane  Anna  hastened  away,  in  a  moment  the 
brother  and  sister  appeared  hand  in  hand.  Carona 
Schrdter  could  not  suppress  a  cry  of  delight ;  the 
little  gentleman,  in  buckled  shoes  and  silken  stock¬ 
ings,  ruffled  shirt  and  powdered  wig,  beneath  which 
peeped  the  most  good-humored  little  face  in  the 
world,  pleased  her  so  much.  In  the  most  childish 
fashion,  he  bowed  to  all  present,  looked  up  ques- 
tioningly  at  his  father,  who  tenderly  kissed  his  brow, 
then  clambered  up  on  the  high  stool  before  the 
spinet.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  little  white  hands 
touched  the  keys,  the  expression  of  careless,  ehihl- 
like  serenity  vanished  from  the  face,  the  brow  grew 
wondrously  earnest,  and  in  the  great  eyes  there 
kindled  the  llame  of  the  highest  inspiration. 

“  What  will  you  play,  Wolferl  ?  ”  asked  the 
sister. 

“  The  concerto  I  composed  in  the  travelling-car¬ 
riage  last  week,”  was  the  reply. 

lie  played,  and  the  old  musicians  round  about 
rose  one  after  the  other  from  their  seats  and  stole 
nearer ;  by  degrees  all  present  followed  their  exam¬ 
ple  ;  knit  brows  grew  clear,  eyes  long  unaccustomed 
to  weeping  sparkled  with  moisture.  Here  and 
there  some  one  would  shake  his  head  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  or  unconsciously  clasp  his  hands.  Behind  the 
child  stood  Karl  Wilhelm  Muller,  half  lost  in  ra]>ture 
at  the  wonderful  performance,  half  absorbed  by  a 
sight  than  which  he  could  have  wished  nothing 
more  beautiful.  Directly  opposite  the  performer 
stood  Carona  Schrdter.  Her  letl  hand  rested  on  the 
lid  of  the  spinet,  her  right  lay  tenderly  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  slender  Marie  Anna,  who  leaned 
confidingly  against  her.  Her  charming  face  spoke 
perfect  felicity,  her  eyes  swam  in  tears,  her  lips 
smiled  with  the  innocence  of  a  child.  She  wore  her 
hair  powdered ;  long  ma.ssivc  curls  fell  over  her 
neck,  a  fresh  rose  that  little  Lottchen  Hiller  had 
laced  in  her  hair  hung  behind  the  left  ear.  Her 
ght  rose-colored  dress  hung  close  to  her  lovely 
form,  having  no  fulling  except  a  little  below  the 
waist,  and  being  short  enough  to  display  the  dainti¬ 
est  little  foot,  in  narrow-pointed  shoes.  The  neck 
was  cut  square,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  day  ; 
but  the  effect,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
hard,  was  softened  by  a  fall  of  lace ;  a  little  gold 
cross  hung  from  a  black  velvet  band  over  the 
youthful  bosom.  Over  the  arm,  which  ^vas  exposed 
to  the  elbow,  was  a  shield  of  lace,  and  the  slender 
wrists  were  encircled  by  broad  black  bands  with 
flying  ends.  She  stood  right  in  the  clear  candle¬ 
light.  Truly,  one  must  have  been  very  pretty  and 
ver^  much  at  ease  to  have  chosen  such  a  position. 

Exactly  sidewards,  right  in  a  deep  shadow,  sat 
Gertrude  Schmahling.  Her  eyes,  too,  were  directed 
towards  the  spinet,  but  it  was  not  on  the  dainty  lit¬ 
tle  head  of  Mozart  that  she  gazed  with  that  ardent, 
melancholy  expression.  The  face  of  one  behind  the 
little  performer  held  her  spellbound.  With  bitter 
pain,  she  saw  how  entirely  he  was  lost  in  beholding 
Carona,  and  for  the  second  time  a  feeling  of  ha¬ 
tred  and  envy  stole  over  her  soul. 

Mozart  played.  Ever  deeper  grew  the  tumult  of 
rapture  with  which  he  bore  every  one  on  with  him. 
But  what  did  she  care  for  his  playing  ?  She  was 
brooding  over. the  injustice  of  Heaven  in  giving  ail 
to  one,  and  in  denying  all  to  another.  AU?  How 
wicked  was  this  thought!  Did  she  not  possess  a 
wonderful  voice,  which  could  bring  thousands  to  her 
feet  ?  why,  then,  not  this  one  whose  heart  was  so 


susceptible  to  music  and  to  the  might  of  the  sweet 
human  voice  ? 

Suddenly  an  infinite,  triumphant  joy  rushed  over 
her,  —  a  hasty  resolution  flashed  through  her.  To¬ 
day,  this  very  hour,  must  and  should  her  fate  be  de¬ 
cided.  Either  her  love  must  conquer,  and  she  be¬ 
come  a  happy,  faithful  wife,  or  she  must  fly  out  into 
the  wide,  cold  world,  and  there  roam,  a  solitary 
nightingale. 

A  confused  sound  of  voices,  a  lively  movement, 
awakened  her  from  her  sweet  dreams.  The  boy 
had  ceased  to  play.  No  one  noticed  that  Gertrude 
glided  out  of  the  room.  With  streaming  eyes,  the 
usually  so  calm  Hiller  folded  the  wonder-child  in  his 
arms,  saying :  “  I  could  almost  c.xclaim,  with  Sim¬ 
eon,  ‘  Now  can  I  die  in  peace,  for  my  eyes  have  be¬ 
held  the  light  of  the  world.’  Hail  to  thee,  Wolf¬ 
gang  Amadeus  Mozart,  thou  wilt  yet  pi'oduce  mira¬ 
cles  in  the  realms  of  St.  Cecilia  !  Since  Sebastian 
Bach  went  to  heaven,  we  have  needed  a  new  king. 
I  do  homage  to  the  young  ruler,  from  the  very 
depths  of  my  soul.  May  God  and  all  the  saints,  and 
the  dear  little  angels,  have  thee  in  their  keeping, 
Wolfgang  Amadeus !  ” 

Doles  stroked  the  boy’s  cheeks,  crying :  “  And 
that  whole  piece  he  played,  the  little  rogue  com¬ 
posed  himself,  —  it  is  too  wonderful !  ” 

“  What  can  we  do  to  rtjoice  your  heart,  afVer  such 
delicious  playing,  you  darling  boy  ?  ”  asked  Karl 
Wilhelm  Muller,  drawing  the  little  fellow  up  to  him. 
“  Sneak,  Wolferl,  what  will  you  have  ?  ” 

Then  the  boy  pointed  with  his  delicate  little  fin¬ 
ger  to  Carona  Schrbtcr,  and  said,  whilst  a  bewitch- 
ingly  roguish  smile  overspread  his  face,  “I  would 
bke  a  kiss  from  that  one  there  1  ” 

And  as  the  maiden,  blushing  and  enchanted,  has¬ 
tened  forward  and  stooped  over  the  little  fellow, 
with  perfect  freedom  and  ease  he  threw  his  arms 
around  her  neck,  and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  kissed  her 
sweet  mouth.  The  Herr  Saehwalter  was  not  the 
only  one  who  envied  Wolferl  such  a  favor. 
Then  when  the  boy,  in  his  frank  open  way,  asked, 
“  Do  you  love  me  ?  ”  and  she  returned  a  hearty 
“  Yes !  ”  more  than  one  in  this  little  circle  would 
h.ive  renounced  life  and  happiness  for  such  a 
“  Yes.” 

Now  “  Wolferl  ”  went  round  amongst  the  audi¬ 
ence,  who  vied  with  one  another  in  saying  pretty 
things  to  him,  whilst  father  and  sister  stood  by  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.  Then  Gertrude  Schmahling 

aed  up  to  her  teacher,  and,  laying  her  burning 
upon  his  arm,  whispered,  “  Let  me  sing  now  1 
I  have  just  been  home  for  the  right  aria.  It  is 
there  on  the  spinet.”  Hiller  approached  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Hasse’s  aria,  “  Idol  del  mio  cuore,”  lay  open 
on  the  music-prop. 

“  That ’s  brave,  my  girl  1  ”  said  Hiller,  with  a 
beaming  face, —  that’s  what  Wolferl  did.  Great 
deeds  always  inspire  great  ones.  That  you  have 
studied  the  piece,  and  so  can  sing  it,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  you  would  not  else  open  it  so  courageously. 
So  now  to  work  1  ” 

After  exchanging  a  few  words  with  Mozart,  the 
Father  Hiller  seated  himself  at  the  spinet,  and  Ger¬ 
trude  Schmahling  sang  Hasse’s  love-song. 

Tlie  girl  had  never  sung  as  to-<lay  1  Th'S  glorious 
voice  was  as  though  laved  in  golden  radiance,  every 
tone  heaved  and  surged  as  a  sea  of  fire.  The 
singer’s  form  e.xtended,  the  plain  features  were 
ennobled,  her  eyes  shone.  Each  note  received  its 
full  value,  no  cadenza  was  rendered  carelessly,  no 
trill  hastily  broken  off,  no  portamento  uncertain ; 
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the  performance  was  altogether  beautiful ;  and  when 
she  had  ended  Hiller  took  her  head  between  his 
two  hands,  and  cried,  “  Wonderful  creature,  you  will 
become  a  second  Faustina  llassel  You  will  be 
talked  about,  girl,  before  I  am  ten  years  older.  May 
you  prosper  on  your  way,  Gertrude  Schmiihling.” 

Every  one  present  broke  forth  into  rapturous  ap¬ 
plause,  and  Wolfgang  Amadeus  cried,  “  rroinise  me 
that  you  will  si.ig  in  all  the  operas  that  I  write  for 
youl”  But  Gertrude  heard  and  saw  nothing.  A 
blissful  revery  had  seized  her,  for  Karl  Wilhelm 
Muller  had  approached  her,  and,  trembling  with 
emotion,  kissed  both  her  hands.  “  Those  last  words 
were  true,”  he  cried ;  ‘  Life’s  highest  bliss  is  love.’  ” 

A  merry  meal  now  collected  all  present  in  the  din¬ 
ing-hall  of  the  “  Three  Swans.”  The  ne.\t  morning 
the  strangers  were  to  journey  back  to  Vienna. 
Wolferl  sat  between  Carona  and  his  sister,  the  Herr 
Sachwalter  between  Gertrude  and  Carona,  but  he 
did  not  speak  a  word  to  the  latter :  he  seemed  to 
have  looks  and  words  for  Gertrude  alone.  A  strange 
expression  of  bliss  was  upon  his  face,  and  he  often 
sank  into  sweet  reveries  that  Gertrude  would  not 
for  the  world  have  interrupted. 

“  lie  is  conquered,”  sang  her  heart  in  jubilant 
tones.  “  He  has  understood  the  language  of 
love !  ” 

Carona  played  a  thousand  tricks  with  the  Mozart 
children,  so  that  there  was  no  end  of  laughing  and 
rejoicing;  and  the  grave  old  musicians,  amongst  them 
Leopold  Mozart,  often  looked  up  from  their  earnest 
discourse,  and  something  like  sunshine  overspread 
their  faces.  When  they  had  all  retired  from  the 
table,  Carona  Schroter,  after  whispering  in  the 
most  important  way  with  the  daughters  of  the  host¬ 
ess,  disappeared ;  a  universal  cry  of  joy  resounded 
through  the  hall  when  she  reappeared  attired  as  a 
good  fairy,  tastily  robed  in  gauzes  and  floating  veils. 
She  pressed  a  fresh  wreath  on  Wolferl’s  open  brow, 
and  fastened  a  bouquet  of  roses  on  his  sister’s 
bosom.  The  words  she  spoke  sounded  so  enchant¬ 
ing,  her  tone  and  gesture  were  so  exquisitely  beau¬ 
tiful  and  dignified,  that  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
seized  both  her  hands  when  she  was  through,  and 
cried  eagerly,  “  You  must  be  an  actress,  Carona !  ” 

Then  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  “  That  I  will ;  I  am 
good  for  nothing  as  a  singer.  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  that  when  I  heard  Gertrude  sing  to-day.  We 
will  both  make  our  ‘  mark,’  each  in  our  own  way. 
Give  me  your  hand  on  it,  Wolferl !  ” 

When  Hiller  finally  went  home  arm  in  arm  with 
Cantor  Holes,  almost  intoxicated  with  what  he  had 
heard,  and  the  good  Cantorin  Hiller  was  led  away 
by  Gertrude,  tlie  Herr  Sachwalter  and  Carona 
sauntered  so  slowly  along,  and  finally  lingered  so  liir 
behind,  that  Gertrude,  who  constantly  looked  back, 
finally  lost  sight  of  them  entirely.  A  strange  anguish 
suddenly  oppressed  her  heart,  —  her  knees  trem¬ 
bled,  she  gasped  for  breath.  Was  it  a  forebmling 
of  what  was  taking  place  scarcely  fifty  steps  behind 
her  ?  For  at  that  very  moment  Karl  Wilhelm  Mul¬ 
ler  was  laying  his  heart  and  his  life  at  the  feet  of  the 
charming  Carona,  —  Gertrude  had  sung  into  his 
heart  the  courage  to  do  so,  —  and  was  rejected. 

Arrived  at  Hdler’s  house,  Carona  stood  suddenly 
alone  beside  the  others. 

“  Where  is  the  ‘  Herr  Sachwalter  ?  ’  ”  asked  the 
Cantorin.  “  He  who  was  to  have  seen  Gertrude 
home  if  ” 

“  The  ‘  Herr  Pathe  ’  will  have  to  do  so  instead ; 
the  ‘  Herr  Sachwalter  ’  bid  me  wish  you  all  *  good 


night,’  he  has  such  a  violent  headache !  ”  was  the 
reply,  in  a  low,  hesitating  voice.  Gertrude  gave 
one  penetrating  glance  at  the  pale,  excited  face  of 
her  friend,  which  was  lit  up  by  the  moon,  and  she 
knew  ill  1 

This  night  sleep  flf  T  from  the  eyes  of  both  young 
girls.  The  one  buri'  i  beneath  a  thousand  bitter 
tears  her  dreams  of  beauty  and  her  sorrow-tom 
heart,  —  the  other  sat  on  her  couch,  lost  in  mournful 
reflection,  —  for  it  is  always  a  painful  thought  to 
have  rejected  a  true,  loving  heart.  Carona  felt  a 
load  on  her  young  heart  that  she  strove  in  vain  to 
cast  oif.  “  But  I  cannot  help  it,”  she  sighed,  at 
last ;  “  I  cannot  marry  him  when  I  do  not  love  him ; 
and  even  if  I  did  love  him  I  could  not  let  him 
be  my  husband,  because  —  Gertrude  loves  him. 
Help  him,  therefore,  O  good  God  !  ” 

And  the  good  God  did  help  him,  but  it  was  not 
all  at  once ;  such  aid  and  succor  comes  so  slowly 
and  gradually  thivt  the  impatient  mortal  often  thinlu 
it  has  not  come  at  all.  As  the  nightingale  Carona 
would  not  be  caught  by  him,  he  attracted  about 
him  nightingales  of  another  kind  ;  this  kind-hearted 
man,  from  whose  brow  the  melancholy  touch  of  a 
blighted  first  and  only  love  was  never  wiped  away. 
He  could  not  and  would  not  live  without  the  warbling 
of  nightingales.  Mindful  of  those  sportive  words  of 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  maiden,  Karl  Wilhelm 
Muller,  when  chosen  mayor  by  the  citizens  of  Leip- 
sic,  in  token  of  his  merit  and  never-failing  energy, 
had  the  loveliest  shrubbery  and  hedges  planted,  to 
the  delight  of  singing-birds  and  mortals.  Under 
his  direction  the  suburbs  of  Leipsic  were  gradually 
transformed  into  a  blooming  garden ;  and,  as  though 
they  would  console  him  for  a  certain  departed 
nightingale,  whole  flocks  of  nightingales  came  and 
built  their  nests  in  the  exquisite  groves  and  avenues. 
That  spot  in  front  of  the  Georgian  House  in  par¬ 
ticular,  where  once  he  had  played  eavesdropper 
whibt  the  two  girls  talked,  he  transformed  into  an 
enchanting  Paradise,  and  placed  there  a  mirror  in 
reality,  —  that  is,  a  clear  pond,  in  whose  waters 
beautiful  willow-trees  dipped  their  green  hair. 
This  spot  always  continued  to  be  his  favorite  rest¬ 
ing-place,  and  here,  after  hLs  death,  the  citizens  of 
Leipsic  placed  a  monument  in  honor  of  his  memory. 
During  the  evening  hour,  in  especial,  this  excellent 
man  might  be  seen  here,  walking  backwards  and 
forwards,  with  his  friendly  smile  and  dreamy  eyes. 
Every  one  knew  and  loved  him  as  a  never-wearying 
and  wise  counsellor  and  helper  in  time  of  trouble,  as 
the  enthusiastic  friend  and  patron  of  all  that  was  good 
and  beautiful,  and  every  one  bowed  before  him  with 
as  much  reverence  as  before  a  king.  Alas !  he 
would  doubtless  gladly  have  renounced  all  such 
honors,  even  the  nods  and  greetings  of  many  a 
lovely  damsel,  all  the  bloom  and  fragrance  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  for  that  only  beloved,  escaped 
nightingale,  Carona  Schroter. 

A  few  days  after  that  memorable  evening  at  the 
“  Three  Swans,”  Carona  had  journeyed  to  Weimar, 
there  to  devote  herself  to  the  noble  dramatic  art. 
And  surely  she  never  repented  her  flight,  —  for  she 
became  the  star  of  Weimar,  revered  by  old  and 
young  as  artist  and  as  woman ;  and  finally  she  be¬ 
came  the  celebrated  Muse  of  Goethe. 

The  other  nightingale,  Gotrude  Schmiihling,  flew 
out  into  the  world  soUtary  and  alone,  and  became 
the  world-renowned  singer,  Mara. 

Did  ever  anything  come  of  little  Wolferl?  — 
Who  knows  ? 
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Ai.THOtTon  London  has  the  reputation  among 
foreigners  of  being  a  very  dull  city,  there  is  really 
no  Continental  capital  —  Paris  not  e.\eepted  — 
which  contains  so  many  and  varied  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  Manv  persons  have  an  idea  that  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Madrid,  there 
is,  by  day  and  night  alike,  an  unceasing  round  of 
gayeties  and  pleasures.  Let  these  misguided  fblk  go 
to  the  cities  of  a  thousand  delights,  and  they  will 
often  feel  the  time  hang  heavily  on  their  hands  un¬ 
less  they  can  find  happiness  in  sitting  on  the  side¬ 
walks,  smoking  cigars,  pipes,  or  cigarettes,  and 
drinking  coffee,  beer,  or  vile  native  wines,  as  the 
custom  IS  among  the  residents  of  these  favored  lo¬ 
calities.  But  in  London  there  is  always  something 
to  see  or  hear ;  and  any  traveller  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  glance  over  the  advertising  columns  of 
I  the  newspapers  in  the  morning  will  discover  plenty 
of  amusements  to  occupy  him  for  the  ensuing 
twenty-four  hours.  Now,  Americans  arc  as  fond  of 
amusements  as  the  English,  that  is  to  say,  much 
more  fond  of  them  than  the  French,  who  are  pro¬ 
verbially  misrepresented  upon  this  point.  Taking 
the  average  Englishman  and  the  average  French¬ 
man,  the  former  goes  oftener  to  the  theatres,  has 
more  holidays,  laughs  more,  and  spends  more  even¬ 
ings  where  something  besides  a  drink  and  a  smoke 
are  to  be  had  for  his  money,  than  the  latter ;  and 
yet  the  average  Frenchman  is  constantly  held  up  to 
us  as  a  devotee  to  amusements !  The  only  genuine 
ground  for  this  assertion  is,  that  the  Frenchm.nn 
passes  most  of  bis  time  away  from  home ;  but  this 
seems  not  at  all  singular,  when  we  consider  that  he 
has  no  home  in  which  to  remain. 

An  American  visiting  London  possesses  a  most 
exalted  notion  of  the  English  theatres  and  actors. 
The  American  stage  is  a  mere  offshoot  of  that  of 
England.  Our  plays,  our  dramatic  traditions,  and 
a  large  majority  of  our  actors,  are  English.  It  was 
once  sneeringly  asked,  Who  reads  an  American 
book  ?  The  question  might  now  be  parodied  with. 
Who  sees  an  American  play?  I  have  witnessed 
several,  rather  fVom  duty  than  firom  Inclination ;  but 
I  may  sincerely  add  that  I  hope  never  to  see  the 
most  of  them  again.  As  to  American  actors,  the 
case  is  very  different,  as  will  be  explained  presently. 
But  nine  out  of  ten  Americans  in  London  go  first 
to  the  music-halls,  because  these  Institutions  are 
very  unlike  aindhing  in  the  United  States.  Patron¬ 
ized  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  frequented  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  the  nobility,  and  continually  attacked 
by  what  is  called  the  respectable  press,  the  English 
muac-halls  are  ^lendidty  advertised  all  the  world 
over,  and  most  foreigners  have  a  great  curiosity  to 
see  them. 

It  is  very  easy  to  construct  a  music-hall  on  paper. 
A  large,  richly  decorated  room ;  a  well-stocked 

I  bar ;  a  capital  orchestra ;  a  stage  for  the  singei-s, 
dancers,  and  pantomimists ;  a  crowd  of  men  and 
women,  sitting  at  talffes  and  smoking  and  drinking ; 
another  crowd  of  men  and  women  standing  in  the 
lobbies ;  numerous  waiters  forcing  their  way  through 
the  crowds ;  plenty  of  light,  and  not  much  ventila¬ 
tion,  —  these  are  the  constituents  of  the  place.  Add 
the  facts  that  many  of  the  women  present  are  not 
of  the  best  character,  and  that  the  performances 
are  very  popular,  and  the  picture  is  almost  com- 

Elete,  unless  you  wish  to  throw  in  a  few  private 
oxes  with  drawn  curtains,  which  show  that  the 


occupants  do  not  desire  to  be  seen,  or  are  doing 
something  not  proper  to  be  seen. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  music-halls  are  the 
favorite  places  of  amusement  for  the  English 
masses.  The  opera  may  be  a  failure  and  the  thea¬ 
tres  thinly  attended ;  but  the  music-halls  arc  always 
well  filled.  Perhaps  the  origin  of  this  popularity 
piay  be  found  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  manners 
allowed ;  one  may  dress  as  he  likes,  wear  a  bonnet 
or  hat,  smoke  cigars  or  pipes,  and  drink  anything 
he  is  able  to  pay  for,  from  honest  ale  to  dubious 
champagne.  At  any  rate,  I  know  of  no  instance 
of  the  success  of  a  music-hall  without  this  freedom. 
But  when  this  is  admitted,  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  in  praise  of  the  performances.  Cramped 
and  restricted  by  the  opposition  of  the  theatrical 
managers,  who  have  repeatedly  endeavored  to  close 
the  halls  by  Parliamentary  power,  the  proprietors 
succeed,  nevertheless,  in  giving  an  entertainment 
so  pleasing  to  the  people,  that  the  theatTvM  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  their  ideas,  steal  their  songs  and 
dances,  and  purchase  at  second-hand  their  dresses 
and  decorations.  Indeed,  the  only  managers  in 
London  who  display  even  ordinary  enterprise  and 
ability  are  those  of  the  music-halls  and  the  east-side 
theatres.  The  popular  songs  of  the  day  come  from 
the  music-halls,  and  if  the  words  are  often  trashy, — 
though  they  are  never  so  trashy  a.s  in  theatrical 
burlesques,  —  the  melodies  arc  generally  excellent. 
Certainly,  there  are  few  other  composers  of  light 
comic  melodies  in  England  than  those  connected 
with  these  institutions.  At  no  theatre  in  London 
is  the  orchestra  so  fine,  the  ballet  so  good,  the 
scenery  and  costumes  so  tasteful  and  elegant,  as  at 
the  best  music-halls.  Those  who  take  the  pains  to 
investigate  the  matter  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the 
exact  truth  of  these  statements,  and  will  confess 
that  there  is  some  other  excuse  than  the  liberty  to 
drink  and  smoke  for  those  persons  who  prefer  to 
leave  the  theatres  and  patronize  the  rival  entertain¬ 
ments.  The  taste  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  so 
bad  as  some  critics  suppose. 

An  outsider,  who  has  no  interest  in  the  discus¬ 
sion,  cannot  but  bo  amused  by  comparing  what  he 
reads  about  the  music-halls  with  what  he  sees  and 
hears  at  them.  Fortunately,  all  things  are  free  to 
the  foreigner.  Tr.avelling,  like  charity,  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.  No  matter  how  doubtful  the 
reputation  of  a  place  may  be,  the  tourist  is  able  to 
visit  it  under  the  cloak  of  curiosity,  even  though 
this  cloak  cover  a  clerical  habit  or  a  lady’s  robe. 
Have  we  not  all  met  foreign  clergymen  at  the 
Paris  Mabille  ?  We  may  meet  them  also  at  the 
Ijondon  Alhambra,  (to,  then,  to  a  music-hall,  and 
you  will  observe  that  the  spectators  are  the  worst 
part  of  the  spectacle.  The  manager  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  that ;  he  opens  his  doors  to  the  public,  and 
all  who  pay  arc  admittetl.  Theatrical  managers  do 
no  more.  But  although  you  may  see  plenty  of 
women  with  easy  virtue  and  men  with  no  virtue  at 
all,  you  will  also  see  niimlxurs  of  respectable  midille- 
class  people,  with  their  wives,  sisters,  and  friends 
sitting  arouml  them,  as  comfortable  ns  Germaiks  at 
a  bier-garten ;  and  a  few  of  the  upper  classes,  at¬ 
tracted  either  by  curiosity  or  the  reputation  of  some 
fovorite  performer.  There  is  no  disturbance,  no 
disooler;  nothing  to  offend  jxxir  eyes  except  the 
cigar-smoke  and  the  painted  hussies  in  the  lobby ; 
nothing  to  offend  vonr  ears  half  so  roughly  as  the 
equivoquest  and  double  entendres  which  are  not  only 
toler«te<l  but  are  applauded  at  the  theatres.  And 
what  is  the  entertainment  which  is  often  denounced 
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as  so  demoraliaing  ?  It  commences  with  a  concert 
by  the  orchestra,  which  is  composed  of  better  per¬ 
formers  than  you  can  hear  anywhere  else  except 
at  the  opera,  and  of  soloists  whom  the  most  fastid¬ 
ious  critics  applaud  when  they  happen  to  appear  at 
Exeter  Ilali  or  the  Crystal  Palace.  Then  come 
little  pantomimes  and  balletb,  the  principal  dancers 
being  rather  lees  indecent  than  those  you  see  at  the 
theatres,  and  the  ballet-cirk  being  precisely  the 
same  women  whom  you  behold  an  hour  after  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  this  or  tliat.  There  arc  gym¬ 
nastic  and  acrobatic  feats  such  as  were  once  exhib¬ 
ited  only  at  circuses.  There  are  negro  minstrels  of 
about  the  average  quality.  Englishmen  think  them 
very  clever,  because  they  have  never  seen  minstrels 
like  Bryant,  Buckley,  Birch,  and  IWkus  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This  entertainment  is  interspersed  with  comic 
songs  by  male  and  female  singers,  in  the  choruses 
of  which  the  audience  heartily  join.  The  senti¬ 
ments  of  these  songs  are  seldom  bad,  although  the 
language  may  sometimes  be  unrefined.  They  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  do  a  good  turn  when  you  can ;  to  lay 
by  for  a  rainy  day ;  to  beware  of  false  friends,  who 
desert  you  when  when  you  are  up  a  tree ;  never  to 
deceive  your  own  true  love ;  and  much  more  to  the 
same  elfect.  Most  of  these  songs  are  sung  in  char¬ 
acter-dresses.  You  bear  the  originals  of  tlie  tunes 
which  have  made  the  fortunes  of  most  English  bur- 
le»iucs,  and  of  most  English  burlesque-writers  since 
peerless  Blanche. 

What  is  there  demoralizing  or  indecent  in  a 
programme  like  this?  Yet  it  is  the  staple  fare  of 
the  music-halls.  I  hare  before  me  the  bills  of  half 
a  dozen  diiierent  establishments,  ail  of  which  I  have 
visiteil  in  the  routine  of  London  sight-seeing,  and 
there  is  very  little  variation  tixim  the  sketch  which 
I  have  given.  Sometimes  there  .are  local  songs. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  the  diil'erence  between  a 
genuine  and  a  bogus  local  song,  listen  to  one  at  a 
music-hall,  and  then  to  the  weak  travesty  which 
Miss  Lydia  Thompson  is  now  singing  at  the  Strand 
Theatre.  Why,  at  a  music-hall  tlie  singer  turns 
the  news  of  the  week  into  rhyme.  Nowhere  can 
you  hear  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  more  heartily 
cheered,  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  more  frankly 
expressed,  the  bills  before  Parliament  more  freely 
criticised,  the  general  national  feeling  more  truly 
manifested,  than  at  the  music-halls.  Public  senti¬ 
ment  is  better  represented  there  than  in  the 
newspapers.  The  applause  and  hisses  are  surer 
criteria  of  popular  favor  or  disfavor  than  the 
cheers  of  packed  meetings,  or  the  groans  of  sub¬ 
orned  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Disraeli,  Glad¬ 
stone.  Bright,  and  Beales  go  for  precisely  what  they 
are  worth  at  tliese  places  of  amusement.  All 
classes  are  present,  are  perfectly  unbiassed,  are 
entirely  free  to  demonstrate  as  they  choose  ;  and  the 
result  is  a  reliable  verdict.  It  speaks  well,  too,  for 
the  respectability  of  Englishmen  that  no  immorali¬ 
ty  is  tolerate<l  on  the  stage.  What  immoralities  the 
majority  of  the  audience  may  be  guilty  of  privately 
Heaven  and  themselves  only  know ;  but  that  portion 
of  the  entertainment  which  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  music-hall  managers  is  remarkably  free  fkom 
vice.  Upon  only  one  occasion  have  1  heard  any¬ 
thing  like  an  indecent  remark,  and  then  the  per¬ 
former  was  so  tremendously  hissed  that  he  wa«< 
obliged  to  come  forward  and  apologise.  It  would 
do  one  good  to  assist  at  such  a  rebuke  at  a  London 
theatre ;  but  there  hissing  is  a  lost  art,  except  upon 
first  nights,  when  few  of  the  pa}*ing  public  are 
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present.  The  tobacco^moke,  and  the  cheap  prices, 
and  the  indiscriminate  company,  may  keep  many  I 
persons  away  irom  the  music-halls ;  but  it  ought,  in  i 
justice,  to  be  understood  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
programme  of  the  entertainments  to  deter  them 
from  attending.  In  tact,  the  whole  thing  is  rather 
tame  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  La  Traviata 
and  Don  Giovanni  at  the  Opera,  and  Henry  Dunbar 
and  Oliver  Twist  at  the  theatres.  It  is  at  least  a 
satisfaction  to  record  that  foreigners  may  visit  these 
places  without  danger  to  their  morals,  and  observe 
innocently  some  thoroughly  characteristic  features 
of  British  life  and  manners. 

All  this  may  read  like  a  defence  of  the  music- 
halls  ;  but  that  is  not  ray  intention.  I  only  want 
to  secure  a  local  standpmnt  tram  which  the  London  | 
theatres  may  be  fairly  judged.  The  experiment  of  j 
music-halls  upon  the  English  model  was  tried  a  few  ; 
years  ago  in  the  United  States ;  but  it  failed,  partly  j 
because  the  performers  were  not  of  the  right  call-  ! 
bre,  partly  because  pretty  waiter-girls  were  em-  | 
ployed,  and  partly  because  of  the  strenuous  opposition  j 
of  the  theatrical  managers ;  and  the  balls  were  finally  i 
suppressed  by  legislative  enactments.  The  American  j 
public  consented  to  this  suppression  for  the  simple  | 
reason  that  they  knew  they  had  something  better  j 
than  the  music-halls  at  the  theatres;  the  British  I 
public  has  not  consented  to  any  stringent  parliamen-  1 
tary  interposition,  because  the  English  theatres  are 
not  now  so  good  as  the  concert-saloons.  Punch,  the 
representative  comic  journal  of  England,  very  natu¬ 
rally  takes  the  side  of  the  theatres,  since  the  most 
of  the  gentlemen  on  its  staff  are  dramatic  writers ; 
and  in  a  recent  number  represents  “  a  gent  ”  declar¬ 
ing  disgustedly  that  he  would  rather  listen  to  some 
“  Not  for  Joseph  ”  singer  than  to  Hamlet  at  Drury 
Lane.  The  satire  would  have  some  sting  if  the  • 
famous  hunchback  could  name  an  English  actor  alJe  ; 
to  perform  Hamlet  creditably.  ISIr.  Barry  Sullivan  j 
and  Mr.  Phelps  are  the  standard  tragedians  at  Drury  j 
Lane  during  the  tragic  season,  and  both  of  them  j 
must  be  haunted  by  more  real  gho.st8  than  that  of  | 
Hamlet’s  lather  when  they  undertake  to  impersonate  i 
the  melancholy  Dane, — not,  perhaps,  by  the  ghost  ! 
of  SLakespearc,  who  is  too  used  to  having  his  | 
cre.ation8  murdered,  but  certainly  by  the  ghosts  of  j 
those  great  tn^odians  of  the  past,  whose  very  shoes  | 
Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Phelps  are  unworthy  to  un-  j- 
loose.  In  other  countries  an  actor  plays  a  part  | 
because  he  is  competent  to  play  it ;  in  England  it  ! 
seems  to  be  taken  for  grante<l  that  he  is  competent  I 
becau.se  he  plays  the  part.  Upon  no  other  hypoth-  I 
esis  can  a  foreigner  nwlerstand  the  encouraging  1 
critici-jms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  eulogiums,  which  J 
are  wasted  upon  tlie  preseat  race  of  tragedians  in  1 
England,  unless  he  fall  back  upon  the  theory  that  | 
the  critics,  unable  to  find  the  actors  they  ne^,  are  « 
ready  to  make  the  most  of  any  who  come  along.  J 
America  is  considered  by  English  theatrical  profes-  1 
sionaki  as  a  sort  of  uncivilized  countrj’,  where  every 
ordinary  actor  is  a  star,  and  receives  unlimited  I 
money.  But  ask  one  of  the  travelled  tr.'^^ians  of  I 
England  at  the  present  time  what  was  his  success  | 
among  a  theatrical  people  accnstO(ne<l  to  the  King  j 
Lear  of  Edwin  Forrest  and  the  Hamlet  of  Edwin  j 
Booth.  Let  bygones  be  bygones ;  for  both  countries  1 
appreciated  Kean,  Kemble,  and  Macready.  Put  ! 

national  prejudices  aside  ;  for  most  of  the  American  | 

actora  are  either  bom  in  England  or  descended  from  I 
Englishmen.  Speaking  as  an  impartial  critic,  the  f 
I.iondon  stage  is  now  as  far  below  that  of  New  York  j 

in  tragedy  as  it  is  below  that  of  Paris  in  comedy.  I 
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Aa  for  theatrical  management,  the  less  said  the 
more  pleasant  for  Londoners.  From  the  moment 
YOU  go  into  a  London  theatre,  until  the  moment  you 
leave  it,  the  lack  of  managerial  tact,  enterprise, 
sagacity,  attention,  and  industry  is  painfully  appar¬ 
ent.  These  deticiencies  are  partially  explained 
when  you  are  informed  that  most  English  managers 
have  jtarliamentary  or  other  duties  to  perform,  and 
that  they  lease  the  front  of  the  house  to  persons 
who  are  bound  to  realize  their  profits  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  compose 
the  audience.  At  two  or  three  theatres  you  are 
compelled  to  pay  a  fee  for  securing  your  seat  during 
the  day,  —  which  is  precisely  ecjuivalent  to  charging 
you  extra  for  paying  cash  and  taking  all  the  risks. 
In  what  other  business  would  this  outrage  be  toler¬ 
ated  ?  Another  fee  is  charged  at  most  of  the  theatres 
for  the  bill  of  the  play, —  a  swindle  which  could 
only  be  equalled  by  a  restaurant-keeper  who  should 
ask  you  for  si.xpence  before  handing  you  the  bill  of 
fare. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  theatres  are  in¬ 
convenient,  uncomfortable,  and  dark.  The  entrances 
and  exits  for  the  audience  are  dreadfully  inadequate. 
In  case  of  a  fire  at  any  London  theatre,  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  two  thirds  of  those  present  would  be 
either  burned  or  jammed  to  death.  In  New  York 
the  best  and  largest  theatres  can  be  completely 
emptied,  through  the  ordinary  exits,  by  a  full  au¬ 
dience,  in  less  than  four  minutes  ;  but  what  would  be 
the  result  if  the  narrow  lobbies  and  narrower  stair¬ 
cases  of  a  London  theatre  at  the  West  End  were 
put  to  this  test  of  safety  ?  The  most  e.xpensive  seats 
are  those  in  the  private  boxes,  and  yet  not  more 
than  two  persons  in  each  box  can  see  the  stage  com¬ 
fortably.  The  stalls  are  the  next  dearest  places ; 
but  ladies  in  bonnets  are  not  admitted  to  the  stalls. 
This  rule,  adopted  when  ladies  wore  bonnets  like  coal¬ 
scuttles,  is  now  enforced,  when  the  strictest  personal 
e.xamination  on  the  part  of  the  bewildered  usher  is 
reejuired  to  determine  whether  the  trifle  of  lace  and 
jet  which  a  lady  wears  upon  her  head  is  or  is  not  a 
bonnet.  Then  a  foreigner  asks,  with  amazement, 
why  the  first  few  rows  of  seats  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  arc  called  stalls,  and  command  the  highest 
prices,  while  the  rows  of  seats  just  behind  them  are 
called  “  the  pit  ”  and  are  the  cheapest.  In  France, 
and  in  America,  the  whole  of  this  area  is  termed 
“  the  parquet,”  or  “  the  parquette,”  and  is  only  the 
dearest  because  it  is  the  best  place  from  which  to 
view  the  performances.  Before  the  drama  and  be¬ 
tween  the  acts  of  the  drama  in  London,  you  must 
listen  to  an  orchestra  so  far  inferior  to  the  German 
bands  which  perambulate  the  streets,  that  a  compari¬ 
son  would  be  odious.  Dance-tunes  between  the  acts 
of  a  tragedy,  and  funeral-marches  between  the  acts 
of  a  comedy,  are  the  most  pardonable  of  the  crimes 
of  London  orchestras.  Every  tier  has  its  refresh¬ 
ment  bar,  as  If  the  theatre  were  a  legitimate  adjunct 
to  a  grog-shop,  and  no  Englishman  could  sit  out  a 
play  without  the  support  of  a  drain  of  spirits.  When 
you  leave  the  place  of  amusement  there  is  the  final 
fee  to  pay  to  the  man  who  announces  your  carriage, 
and  you  drive  home  with  the  delightful  conscious¬ 
ness  that  you  have  been  mulcted  in  every  possible 
style  by  the  theatrical  manager  you  were  weak 
enough  to  patronize. 

I  It  would  be  quite  useless  to  contrast  an  English 
I  theatre  with  a  similar  establishment  in  the  United 
I  States,  where  there  are  no  charges  for  secured  seats, 
I  no  fees  for  attendants,  no  price  put  upon  the  pro- 
I  gramme,  no  difficulty  of  egress,  no  economy  in  the 


amount  of  light  atlbrded  to  the  audience,  no  stairs 
to  ascend  or  descend  before  you  reach  the  stalls,  no 
absurd  regulations  as  to  dress, — since  the  good  taste 
of  the  audience  is  quite  sufficient,  —  and  no  medioc¬ 
rity  in  the  orchestra.  English  managers  have  adopt¬ 
ed  as  a  maxim  the  saying  that  the  British  public  like 
discomfort.  This  idea  appears  to  me  most  erroneous. 
Englishmen,  like  everybody  else,  will  go  to  see  a 
popular  play,  even  though  it  be  performed  in  a 
cellar ;  but  I  am  doubtful  whether  they  will  go  be¬ 
cause  it  is  performed  in  a  cellar.  On  the  contrary, 
the  best-patronized  theatres  in  London  are  those 
which  have  the  best  locations ;  and  whenever  an 
out-of-the  way  place  of  amusement  draws  crowds  it 
is  because  of  some  specialty  which  cannot  be  en¬ 
joyed  anywhere  else ;  as,  for  example,  the  Black- 
Eyed  Susan  burlesque  at  the  New  Royalty,  and  Mr. 
T.  W.  Robertson’s  wonderful  comedies  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s.  But  when  we  step  from  the  auditorium 
to  the  stage,  contrasts  and  comparisons  are  not  with¬ 
out  their  value.  The  dramas  and  melodramas  of 
the  present  day  we  are  obliged  to  accept;  since 
neither  English  playwrights  nor  translators  from  the 
French  are  able  to  turnish  us  with  anything  superior, 
and  since  the  Americans  are  satisfied  either  to  pur¬ 
chase  English  plays  and  translations,  or  to  commit 
them  to  memory  without  purchase.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  reproach  to  dramatic  literature  that  the  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  modern  English  stage  should .  be  de¬ 
rived  from  some  five  or  six  gentlemen  who  are  over¬ 
worked  with  orders  from  managers,  and  bestow  upon 
us,  not  the  ripe  fruits,  but  the  immature  blossoms,  of 
their  brains.  Still,  scores  of  plays  are  banded  in  at 
every  theatre  each  week  of  the  year,  and  filed  away 
among  the  manager’s  manuscripts  unread,  unless 
they  chance  to  be  accompanied  with  some  influential 
recommendation.  Among  these  hundreds  of  dramas 
surely  a  few  must  be  good.  One  might  take  the 
Derby  odds  upon  that  fact.  If  some  enterprising 
manager,  in  want  of  an  attraction,  would  but  read 
over  the  manuscripts  submitted  to  him  in  the  course 
of  a  season,  he  would  astonish  both  himself  and  the 
public  with  the  result  of  his  re.searches.  Shake¬ 
speare  himself  would  stand  no  chance  now,  unless 
he  were  strongly  recommended  to  the  managers,  — 
and  very  little  even  then.  The  age  of  poor  Smol¬ 
lett  is  revived.  Take  away  a  few  writers  whom 
anybody  acquainted  with  theatricals  can  name  at 
once,  and  the  London  theatres  would  be  obliged  to 
close  their  doors,  or  —  happy  alternative  !  —  revive 
the  successes  of  many  years  ago.  Only  a  short  time 
since  two  London  theatres  were  in  a  terrible  pre¬ 
dicament.  None  of  the  stock-writers  could  sell 
them  a  play,  and  the  managers  consulted  despair¬ 
ingly.  At  last  both  heard  of  a  popular  dramatist 
who  had  a  five-act  comedy,  never  acted,  in  his  port¬ 
folio  ;  but  the  dramatist  was  absent  at  a  provincial 
city.  One  manager  wrote,  the  other  telegraphed, 
and  the  telegrapher  secured  the  comedy,  which 
proved  a  failure.  The  story  lacks  spice  without 
the  names  and  circumstances ;  but  it  simply  shows 
how  limited  are  the  dramatic  resources  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  metropolis,  and  how  false  is  the  American  idea 
of  the  fecundity  of  British  dramatists. 

But  it  is  in  the  English  actors  that  an  American 
is  most  disappointed.  Perhaps  he  expects  so  much 
from  the  successors  of  Garrick  and  Siddons  that  the 
reality  falls  far  short  of  his  anticipations.  He  finds 
more  appropriate  scenery  in  England,' and  a  stricter 
adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the  stage  ;  but  no  ge¬ 
nius,  and  comparatively  little  talent.  Since  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Miss  Kate  Terry,  there  Is  no  English 


actress,  except  Miss  Herbert  and  Miss  Sedgwick, 
who  would  be  accepted  in  America  as  an  exponent 
of  high  comedy ;  and  no  Shakespearian  actress  now 
adorns  the  English  stage  except  Miss  Glynn,  and,  in 
certain  parts,  Mrs.  Herrman  Vezin.  Tragedians 
there  are  none  of  native  birth.  The  best  Hamlet  is 
a  Frenchman ;  and  in  their  rage  for  something  ou/re 
the  London  critics  have  recently  frantically  indorsed 
a  German  whom  his  own  country  never  knew,  and 
America  contemptuously  rejecte<l. 

Mr.  Lester  Wallack,  the  best  light  comedian 
who  now  speaks  the  English  tongue,  is  only  known 
in  England  as  the  son  of  his  father,  ilr.  J.  \V.  Wal¬ 
lack.  Another  Wallack,  the  cousin  of  Mr.  Lester, 
is  the  fii-st  melodramatic  actor  of  the  day ;  but  Lon¬ 
don  only  knows  him  as  a  youthful  and  not  success¬ 
ful  dtbutant.  Mr.  .lohn  Gilltert,  Mr.  AVilliam  War¬ 
ren,  Mr.  Mark  .Smith,  Mr.  Charles  Fisher, —  these 
are  merely  names  to  Englishmen ;  but  such  Amer¬ 
ican  actors  have  no  equals  upon  the  London  stage. 
There  is  no  line  of  theatrical  business  in  which  the 
United  States  are  not  more  than  a  matuh  for  Eng¬ 
land  to-day,  whatever  they  may  have  been  some 
years  ago.  That  no  national  feeling  may  be  en¬ 
listed  in  the  comparison,  I  again  rejieat  that  most 
of  the  American  actors  arc  of  English  birth  or  de- 
•scent ;  what  we  believe  is,  that  England  has  sent  us 
the  best,  and  kept  the  woi-st.  There  is  no  tragedian 
in  England  like  Booth ;  no  comedian  like  Jellerson  ; 
no  burlesque  actress  like  Mrs.  Wood ;  no  tragic 
actress  like  Madame  Ponisi,  Matilda  Heron,  Miss 
Davenport,  and  Eliza  Logan,  not  to  mention  Char¬ 
lotte  Cushman  ;  no  conietl^'  actress  like  Mrs.  Hoey, 
Mrs.  John  Drew,  iliss  Keene,  Mrs.  Sefton,  and 
Miss  Henriques,  who  h.os  just  become  an  English¬ 
woman  by  marriage.  There  are  no  old  men  like 
Gilbert,  Fi.shcr,  Smith,  Warren,  anti  poor  dead 
Blake ;  no  rising  young  tragedians  like  Barrett, 
Shewell,  and  Barton  Hill.  In  women  the  Amer¬ 
ican  theatres  arc  especially  .drong ;  the  English 
theatres  particularly  weak.  The  majority  of  Lon¬ 
don  actresses  would  not  be  tolerated  in  ^lew  York. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  London  actors 
who  are  incomparable.  Bancroft,  Hare,  Mont;igue, 
Buckstone,  Behnore,  Web.«ter,  Neville,  Thorne, 
Dewar  (in  one  character),  Vining,  Shore,  Murray, 
Craven,  Irving,  Brough,  and  Conquest,  are  upon  this 
list.  In  their  sjtecialities  they  are  as  unrivalled  as 
the  Americans  I  have  named.  The  English  “stars,” 
technically  so  termed,  of  course  belong  to  both 
countries ;  and  but  few  of  them  arc  not  as  well 
known  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  in 
this  metrojwlis.  If  American  “  stars  ”  are  not  so 
well  known  and  appreciated  in  England,  that  is, 
perhaps,  the  fault  of  circumstances;  although,  as 
most  of  them  have  attempted  an  appearance  here, 
the  facts  would  warrant  me  in  .stating  the  truth 
somewhat  more  bluntly.  But,  a  la  ilr.  Dkraeli,  I 
aspire  to  judicial  accuracy  in  these  statements,  and 
the  Americans  are  getting  old  enough  and  great 
enough  to  afford  to  be  a  little  longer  underrated 
and  misunderstoo<l  in  reganl  to  their  histrionic  as 
well  as  their  historical  rank  among  the  nations. 


THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  OF  LENT. 

(IN  PARIS.  < 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHX  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 

Not  at  all  the  kind  of  Sunday  that  English  vis¬ 
itors  to  Paris  often  spend,  —  acting  on  the  principle 
of  doing  at  Rome  as  the  Romans  do,  —  ignonng 


their  decent,  British,  sabbatical  ways,  to  join,  noth¬ 
ing  loath,  in  the  foreign  fashion  of  keeping  Sunday ; 
and  “assisting,”  since  there  is  nobody  there  to  see, 
at  exhibitions,  concerts,  promenades,  and  t^ven  Sun¬ 
day  evening  theatres.  AVe  did  nothing  of  this,  and 
yet  I  fear  our  Sunday  w.as  not  a  rest-day,  but  spent 
in  a  sort  of  religious  dissipation.  From  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.M.  we  were  constantly  at  church,  or,  more  cor¬ 
rectly  speaking,  at  churches. 

AV  e  wanted  to  see  how  the  more  seriously  minded 
half  of  Paris  comports  itself  on  a  Sunday,  supposing 
it  has  any  strong  feeling  about  the  day  at  all, — which, 
at  first,  one  feels  inclined  to  doubt ;  for  unquestion¬ 
ably,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  however  de¬ 
vout,  do  not  reganl  the  Sabbath  in  the  strict  Mosaic 
light  which  many  of  us  do,  and  are  far  more  latitu- 
dinarian  —  or  liberal,  which  you  will  —  in  its  ob¬ 
servance.  Above  all,  we  wished  thoroughly  to  see 
and  fairly  to  judge  those  fine  Roman  Catholic  ser¬ 
vices  which  our  English  ritualistic  churches  labor 
so  feebly  to  imitate,  believing  —  as  I  think  they  do 
lielieve  in  all  sincerity  —  that,  if  we  could  only  revive 
dead  outside  forms,  the  sleeping  spirit  of  religious 
faith  would  soon  be  reanimated  into  earnest  life. 
AA’hich  visionary  hope  reminds  one  somewhat  of 
those  pathetic  child  funerals  —  I  think  in  South 
America  —  where  it  is  the  custom  to  dress  the  little 
corpse  in  its  best  attire,  put  a  gilt  crown  over  the 
sunken  forehead,  and  garlands  and  playthings  in  the 
stilTened  fingei-s,  and  so  carry  it  in  procession  through 
the  streets,  as  if  alive,  —  yet  it  is  but  a  corpse  after 
all.  Alas !  something  more  than  gorgeous  vestments, 
flower-decked  altars,  and  picturesque  churches  is 
needed  to  rouse  in  any  dead  soul  the  true  spirit  of 
religious  belief,  —  the  life  “  hid  with  Christ  in  God.” 

I  do  not  say  we  fountl  this  ;  but  we  sought  for  it ; 
both  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  worship,  and  I  dare 
not  say  that  it  was  not  there.  Of  the  four  services 
we  attended,  differing  as  they  did,  there  was  yet  in 
e.ach  something  with  which  any  sincere  Christian 
might  honestly  sympathize,  if  he  went  in  the  spirit 
of  sympathy,  and  not  of  opposition.  I  say  this  delib¬ 
erately  and  fearlessly  ;  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
even  good  Christians  do  not  feel  half  strongly  enough, 
that  pure  religious  fiiith  delights  less  in  negatives 
than  affirmatives;  in  agreeing  with  our  brotlier  in 
as  many  points  as  we  can,  and  passing  over  the 
rest,  as  matters  solely  between  him  and  his  God. 

I  confess  I  do  not  feel  this  delight  in  differing 
from,  or  dre.ad  of  conforming  to,  other  people’s  faith. 
I  must  own  that  I  have  no  horror  whatsoever  of  the 
Pope,  and  that  “  the  beast  ”  and  “  the  woman  in 
scarlet  ”  never  come  into  my  head,  even  in  the  most 
obnoxious  of  Catholic  churches.  I  can  look  on  all 
their  beautiful  “  idolatries  ”  —  as  Exeter  Hall  would 
say  —  as  calmly  as  a  man  looks  on  a  ball-room  belle 
or  a  siren  of  the  stage,  recognizing  her  various 
claims  to  admiration,  but  without  the  slightest  in¬ 
tention  of  marrying  her.  Nevertheless,  speaking  of 
idolatries,  I  think  we  somewhat  misjudge  our  Cath¬ 
olic  brethren  on  this  head,  even  as  on  the  opposite 
side  we  often  greatly  misstate  the  faith  of  Unitari¬ 
ans.  In  both  cases  we  take  for  granted,  not  what 
they  sai/  they  believe,  but  what  we  think  they 
believe,  and  judge  them  less  by  their  real  creed 
than  our  own  presumed  interpretation  of  it.  As  a 
rule,  intelligent,  rational  Catholics  always  protest 
that  they  do  not  “  worehip  ”  their  images,  but  mere¬ 
ly  hold  them  in  reverence  as  helps  to  devotion,  — 
which,  by  the  way,  considering  how  puerile  and 
almost  ludicrous  most  of  them  are,  is  one  of  the  odd¬ 
est  facts  in  the  Catholic  religion. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


One  of  the  few  French  churches  in  which  one’s  taste 

—  one’s  artistic  taste,  I  mean  —  is  not  continually 
ofiended  is  that  of  St.  Roch,  in  the  Rue  St.  Hon- 
ore.  To  pass  out  of  the  noisy,  busy  street  —  busy 
even  at  early  morning,  and  on  a  Sunday  morning 

—  into  its  quiet,  sombre  shadow  gives  a  sense  of 
indescribable  peace.  Then  there  is  such  a  str.ange, 
weird  light  shed  —  I  know  not  how,  probably  by 
concealed  yellow  glass  —  upon  its  high  altar ;  its 
painted  windows  are  all  so  Iwautitul,  an'l  its  various 
religious  pictures  and  sculptures  are  of  sufficiently 
high  art  to  be,  at  all  events,  no  actual  hindrance  to 
the  feelings  they  were  meant  to  excite.  There  .are, 
for  instance,  in  a  chapel  at  the  eastern  end,  two 
groups,  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Entombment, 
startlingly  vivid  in  their  conception,  and  very  fine 
in  their  execution,  —  especiallj’  the  first  one.  The 
Saviour  lies  prone, — extended  on  the  as  j-etunlifle<l 
cross,  —  to  which  two  soldiers  are  in  the  act  of  nail¬ 
ing,  one  a  hand,  the  other  a  foot.  Both  pause,  as 
if  appealing  to  the  centurion  standing  by,  —  “  Must 
we  do  this  thing  V  ”  —  but  the  Christ  appeals  not  at 
all.  Infinite  submission  is  written  on  bis  face. 
And  I  think  even  a  stanch  Protestant  —  knowing 
how  hard  is  this  lesson,  which  we  must  all  learn 
after  Him  —  might  stand  and  gaze  at  the  figure, 
and  accept  from  it  a  mute  sermon,  as  good  as  many 
an  antipapal  thunderbolt. 

St.  Roch  has  numerous  small  chapels,  —  nooks 
where  any  weary  soul  may  go  in  and  pray  almost 
unobserved.  These  were  sprinkled  with  many  of 
those  solitary,  motionless  figures,  chiefly  women, 
which,  to  me,  are  the  most  touching  ])oint  of  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  They  come  for  no  extertial  form 
of  worship,  —  putting  on  their  best  go-to-meeting 
bonnet,  joining  with  or  criticising  their  neighbor; 
they  just  creep  in  quietly,  kneel  down,  and  pr.ay  on 
their  own  account,  and  for  some  strong  personal 
need.  I  can  never  pass  one  of  them  —  so  quiet,  so 
absorbed  —  without  wondering  what  blessing  is  to 
be  implored  —  what  sorrow  to  be  averted  —  all  the 
countless  secrets  that  every  human  soul  must  have; 
and  however  blind  the  prayer,  I  dare  not  —  I  would 
not  if  I  dared  —  look  with  other  than  reverent  eye 
upon  my  brother  or  sister  “  that  prayeth.” 

Besides  these  worshippers,  I  found  at  St.  Roch, 
early  as  it  was,  not  much  past  eight,  a  considerable 
congregation,  —  in  fact,  two  distinct  congregations, 
assembled  before  the  two  principal  altars,  at  each  of 
which  was  going  on  the  hasse  mexse,  which  every 
priest  is  bound  to  celebrate  once  a  day.  Those  who 
attended  it  were  chiefly  the  better  order  of  working 
people,  though  there  were  some  very  poor, —  poorer 
than  any  of  the  folk  who  venture  into  our  churches 
on  Sunday ;  but  here  they  are  not  afraid.  There 
was  also  a  large  sprinkling  of  Sisters  of  Charity, 
paying  their  religious  devotions  before  entering  on 
their  day’s  work  of  practical  worship.  I  never  can 
look  without  respect  upon  those  rough  black  gowns, 
those  finghtful  white  {joked  cajjs,  which  often  hide 
such  sweet,  saintly,  and  even  beautiful  faces. 

One  of  them,  which  happened  to  be  close  beside 
me,  will  rest  on  my  memory  for  years.  She  was 
quite  a  girl,  certainly  not  five-and-twenty.  I  never 
saw  a  lovelier  outline  of  mouth,  cheek,  and  chin, 
melting  rosily  down  into  a  throat  that  was  absolute¬ 
ly  perl^t  in  color  and  form  ;  and  the  expression  as 
she  knelt  utterly  unconscious  of  my  gaze,  counting 
her  beads  with  fingers  that,  in  spite  »f  the  injury 
of  hard  work,  were  still  findy  sha{>ed,  —  purely 
aristocratic  hands.  Raifaelle  would  have  made  her 
into  a  Madonna  at  once.  Who  was  she?  What 


had  been  her  history?  Could  any  great  anguish 
have  awakened  this  religious  ecstasy  which  had  led 
her  to  resolve  to  be  nobwy’s  wife,  nobody’s  mother, 

—  instead,  to  s{)end  her  life  in  the  incessant,  often 
repulsive,  labors  of  a  Sister  of  Charity  ?  Would  the 
impulse  last  ?  Would  no  natural  human  regrets 
ever  arise,  causing  her  to  repent  of  her  vow  ? 

In  paasing  one  of  the  old  men  who  sit  at  the 
doors,  offering  to  outgoers  the  funny  little  brush  of 
holy  water,  he,  no  doubt  recognizing  a  daily  visitor 
to  the  church,  held  it  out  to  me,  but  I  shook  my 
head  with  Protestant,  though  smiling,  honesty;  at 
which,  good  soul,  he  took  no  offence,  but  meekly 
drew  back  his  brush,  and  answered  with  civil  em- 
preKnemcnt  some  (juestions  about  High  Ma.*s;  nay, 
thinking  he  had  not  made  it  clear  enough,  the  (joor 
old  fellow  almost  jum{)ed  out  of  his  box  to  call  after 
file. 

“  Madame  !  yiadame  !  Onze  heures,  a  onze  Jieures 
precise.  La  f/rand  mesee  avec  la  muxique ”  As 
much  as  to  say,  “  Don’t  miss  it  u{)on  any  account, 
and  you  will  see  what  will  make  you  a  good  Catho¬ 
lic  to  the  end  of  your  days.” 

No,  my  friend,  it  did  n’t,  and  moreover  I  doubt 
if  anything  ever  would.  Never  could  I  resign  my 
own  plain  commonsense  reason  or  faith,  to  be  led 
blindfold  by  any  man  alive,  —  not  to  s{)eak  of  th.at 
conglomeration  of  men  who  call  themselves  “  Holy 
Mother  Church.”  F2ir  better  live  orphaned  forever, 
or  recognize  only  the  one  Father,  —  God. 

Noverthelws,  I  will  confess  I  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested,  strongly  affected,  by  witnessing  for  the  first 
time  that  sjjlemlid  show,  —  before  which  our  best 
ritualistic  imitations  are  tawdry,  —  the  regular  Sun¬ 
day  High  Mass  in  a  fine  Roman  Catholic  church. 
This  being  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  adorn¬ 
ments  of  the  church  were  much  less  than  usual; 
indeed,  if  I  recollect  right,  the  altar  was  not  tlecked 
at  all,  and  thei-e  was  a  general  impression  of  black¬ 
ness,  black  draperies,  chairs,  and  so  on,  spreading  a 
certain  sombreness  of  effect.  But  the  music  was 
divine. 

Wlien  we  entered  they  were  singing  the  “  Kme 
Eleison  ”  out  of  one  of  Mozart’s  most  noted  masses. 
Wave  upon  wave  it  came,  “  Eleison  !  Eleison  !  Ky- 
rie  Eleison !  Christe  Eleison !  ”  sometimes  in  boys’ 
voices,  clear,  angelic,  —  I  am  sure  the  angels  must 
sing  like  little  boys,  —  sometimes  in  the  deep  roll  of 
some  voices  which  they  have  at  this  church  of  St. 
Roch,  —  the  grandest,  solidest  basses  I  ever  heard. 
They  nsed  quite  to  overwhelm  me  with  their  ma¬ 
jestic  pathos,  until  I  once  happened  to  sit  near  the 
owners  of  them,  three  very  ugly,  and  not  too  cleanly, 
little  Frenchmen,  who  looked  exactly  like  decent, 
respectable  epiciern. 

Nevertheless,  High  Ma.ss  possesses,  in  common 
with  its  opjjoeite  pole,  the  Quaker  service,  one  great 
merit,  —  it  leaves  one  very  much  to  one’s  self.  How 
many  a  time,  in  English  or  Scotch  churches,  has 
one  not  longed  to  go  into  a  Friends’  Meeting-house, 
and  sit  there,  dead  silent,  with  every  one  else  mer¬ 
cifully  silent  likewise,  for  the  whole  two  hours  I 
One  is  sometimes  goaded  into  thinking  that  any 
kind  of  dumb  worship  —  even  that  of  the  Indian 
faquir,  who  stands  all  day  on  his  head  in  the  sun 

—  would  be  preferable  to  having  to  sit  and  listen  to 
a  man  who  goes  talking  on  about  things  which  he 
neither  comprehends  himself  nor  makes  you  com¬ 
prehend  ;  or,  if  you  did,  you  might  wholly  differ 
from  him,  yet  cannot  rise  and  protest,  telling  him 
that  his  whole  argument  is  baaed  on  premises  taken 
for  granted,  but  as  yet  entirely  unproved ;  or  that 
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nx  verses  out  of  the  Bible  would  prove  more,  and 
be  more  acceptable,  than  all  his  discourse. 

But  silence,  or  very  fine  music,  are  devotional 
expressions  In  which  ml  worshippers  can  meet  upon 
equal  footing;  because,  throughout,  each  man 
preaches  to  himself  his  own  senaon.  I  believe  it 
was  no  sacrilegious  worship  to  sit  an  hour  in  St 
Boch's,  without  either  prayer-book  or  hymn-book, 
and  drink  in  that  glorious  music,  —  music  with 
tcarcely  intelligible  words,  —  which  carried  one 
away  in  thought  to  the  choir  of  saints  and  angels, 
and  all  the  innumerable  company  of  the  happy 
dead,  to  which  we  truA  we  shall  one  day  go.  And, 
though  not  quite  agreeing  with  a  certain  good  man, 
who,  at  the  close  of  a  funeral  sermon,  assured  his 
hearers  tliat  their  life  in  heaven  would  be  “  singing 
hallelujahs  forever  and  ever  ”  (which  —  I  remember 
thinking  —  some  of  his  congregation  would  not  like 
at  all)  —  still,  there  is  something  in  a  body  of  har¬ 
monious  sound  more  approximating  to  what  we 
ascribe  to  the  nature  of  spirit,  than  anything  else  in 
this  world.  All  other  sensuoim  delights  can  be 
touched,  tasted,  handled,  or  at  least  hehekl;  this 
one  is  wholly  intangible  and  invisible,  nothing  in 
itself,  and  apparently  evoked  from  nothing ;  when 
it  ceases,  it  ceases  as  completely  as  if  it  never  had 
been,  —  at  least  to  all  onr  human  senses.  Yet  while 
it  lasts  it  is  a  real  thing,  —  an  ecstatic  sensation,  as 
peifect  as  anv  sensation  we  know, —  and  may  be 
revived  at  will  into  the  same  vivid  existence. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  service,  first  when  the 
tall  hedeau  went  round  preceding  an  unctuous- 
looking  priest,  who,  in  the  nsual  whining  voice, 
presentea  his  bag  “pow  I'enirelien  de  Veglhe”  or 
briefly,  "•paw  I'dglke."  Again,  when  two  sweet¬ 
faced  altar-boys  went  down  the  aisle,  and  came 
back  in  procession,  accompanied  by  two  other  boys 
carrying  gigantic  and  very  tottering  lighted  candles 
preceding  a  basket  of  bread,  —  at  least  not  exactly 
oread,  but  a  sort  of  brioche,  which  they  afterwarcls 
distributed  to  the  congregation.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  it,  or  whether  it  was  consecrated  or  not, 
I  have  not  the  least  idea,  but  I  thought  in  no  case 
could  it  do  me  any  harm,  so  I  accepted  and  ate  it. 
It  tasted  much  like  all  other  brioclten,  —  which  seems 
a  favorite  cake  in  Paris, — and  I  do  not  find  it  has 
made  me  one  whit  more  of  a  Catholic  than  hereto¬ 
fore. 

Then  the  choir  music  began  again,  —  the  midday 
sun  came  pouring  in  floods  through  the  painted 
windows,  and  shone  in  a  stream  of  glory  on  the  high 
altar  of  the  rock,  —  from  which  the  name  of  t^ 
church  comes,  though  through  wbat  legend  I  do  not 
know.  When  the  concluding  strain  died  away,  — 
and  High  Mass  was  over,  —  we  rose  and  came  away, 
feeling  not  the  slightest  desire  to  hear  it  every  Sun¬ 
day,  —  or  to  exchange  for  it,  or  any  imitation  of  it, 
our  own  pure,  simple,  earnest  Church  Service. 
Nevertheless,  we  recognized  fully  that  in  the  won¬ 
derful  beauty  and  perfectness  of  this  service  was  a 
something  that  might  prove  most  soothing,  elevating, 
and  consoling  to  imaginative  minds,  who  bring  with 
them  half  they  behold :  even  so  far  as  to  account 
partially  for  what  ever  seemed  to  me  a  great  mys¬ 
tery,  —  how  any  rational  thinking  being  could  ever 
be  a  Roman  Catholic. 

As  (juickly  as  possible,  —  one  service  ending  and 
the  other  Ix^nning  at  nearly  the  same  hour,  —  we 
drove  to  a  very  diflerent  place  of  worship,  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  in  the  Rue  de  Provence. 
And  here  we  made,  ignorantly,  the  same  mistake 
that  one  is  prone  to  muce  in  bcoUand  between  the 


Established  “  Church  ”  and  the  English  “  chapel,” 

—  our  cocker  persisted  in  taking  us  to  an  “  dglise“  — 
Catholic,  of  course,  —  so  that  it  was  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  we  arrived  at  the  ''chrtpelte  ”  at  alL  One 
could  not  help  smiling  at  these  verbal  distinctions, 
which  are  yet  so  natural  and  even  right  Probably 
Ireland  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  whore  by  a 
curious,  and,  I  think,  most  unjust  anomaly,  the  re¬ 
ligious  establishment  of  the  minority  enjoys  the  title 
and  privileges  of  a  “  Church.” 

The  chapelle  in  the  Rue  de  Provence  is  not  the 
original  French  Protestant  Church,  but  a  branch  of 
it ;  which  holds  much  the  same  relation  to  it  that  the 
P^ree  or  United  Presbyterian  churches  do  to  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.  I  believe  the 
differences  are  merely  on  points  of  Church  govern¬ 
ment.  But  there  Is  a  far  wider  breach  now  taking 
place,  —  the  secession  headed  by  M.  Co<{uerel  the 
younger ;  which  has  caused  as  many  heart-burnings 
and  painful  divisions,  as  ever  did  ^e  disruption  in 
Scotland ;  raising  a  spirit  of  religious  animosity, 
that  in  so  small  a  community  must  be  painful  in  the 
extreme.  Alas  !  when  will  good  people  learn  that  the 
“  sword  ”  which  Christ  himseli  declared  he  came 
to  send  upon  earth  must  be  only  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit :  pure,  bright,  and  clean ;  strong  and  sharp, 

“  to  the  dividing  of  joints  and  marrow,”  —  as  re¬ 
gards  a  man’s  own  conscience,  but  never  to  be 
turned  against  the  conscience  of  his  brothers :  never 
to  be  used  in  any  human  quaivel,  never  to  be  dulled 
by  an^  fleshly  taint  of  selfish  vaaity  or  personal 
wrong  ? 

Nothing  could  be  a  greater  contrast  than  the 
Catholic  Church  we  had  just  left,  and  the  Protes¬ 
tant  one  we  now  entered,  —  where  we  found  the  ser¬ 
vice  had  just  begun.  It  was  plain,  even  to  bareness  : 
thero  was  a  scrupulous  avoid^ce  of  every  eharm  of 
color  and  form.  The  building  seemed  all  in  straight 
lines ;  a  mere  room,  simple  as  any  Dissenting  meet¬ 
ing-house,  or  one  of  those  erections  which  one  finds 
jdanted  in  some  of  the  most  picturesque  points  of 
Scotch  braes  and  hilbides,  as  if  Nature  mved  to 
worship  God  in  beauty  and  man  in  ugliness.  But 
no  ;  I  cannot  say  thus  church  was  absolutely  ugly, 

—  only  that  it  was  simple  even  to  severity. 

It  had  neither  altar  nor  pulpit,  but  the  same  sort 
of  rostrum  which  one  sees  in  Scotch  Presbyterian 
churches,  and  on  it  stooii  the  pastor,  —  a  mild, 
benevolent  looking  man,  —  in  his  ordinary  dress,  — 
not  unlike  a  Scotch  Free  Church  minister.  I  no¬ 
ticed  no  precentor,  but  there  must  have  been  one 
to  lead  the  sitting,  which  was  going  on  at  the  time, 
the  congregation  siuing  to  sing,  as  uiey  dc  in  Scot¬ 
land.  And  oh  !  the  beauty  ol  that  hymn !  What 
it  was,  1  know  not :  but  just  such  a  one  might  have 
upri^  ia  the  night  time  from  Waldensian  valleys, 
or  some  of  those  lovely  nooks  of  Southern  France 
where  the  Huguenots  had  their  main  stronghold. 

We  Eoglish  have  a  scoraAil  insular  vray 

Of  calliug  the  French  light,*’ 

so  says  Mrs.  Browning  in  “  .\urora  Leigh,”  and 
proceeds  to  deny  the  “  lightness,”  —  in  which  I 
once  thought  she  was  mistaken.  1  do  not  now. 

No  one  comd  look  round  that  congregation,  with  its 
faces  df  men  and  women, —  noble,  simple,  lofty, 
quite  peculiarly  so,  I  thought,  —  without  feeling  that 
Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  though  they  were, 

“  light  ”  was  the  very  last  epithet  which  could  be  fair¬ 
ly  amilied  to  them.  We  are  prone  to  judge  France 
solely  by  Paris,  which  b  about  as  just  as  If  we  were  j 
to  judge  England  —  that  b  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  J 
Bntbh  Islands  —  by  London.  There  b,  in  the  j 
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various  races  which  make  up  the  aggregate  of  the 
French  people,  an  element  of  strength,  firmness, 
sincerity,  faithfiiilness,  as  grand  as  anything  in  our 
own  nation.  Probably  it  lurks  deepest  and  comes 
out  clearest  amid  the  old  Huguenot  blood,  and  in 
those  relics  of  the  ancienne  noblesse  and  the  culti¬ 
vated  middle  class  of  provincial  proprie'laires,  which 
have  survived  the  Revolution,  —  or,  rather,  the  Rev¬ 
olutions. 

They  were  somewhat  different  from  a  Catholic 
congregation,  —  there  was  little  of  that  abandon  of 
religious  fervor  that  one  sees  in  many  faces  at  a 
Catholic  church ;  they  were  less  absorbed,  more 
critical :  but  still  grave,  decorous,  critical,  receptive, 

—  like  an  English  or  Scotch,  but  more  especially,  a 
Scotch  congregation.  And  very  like  a  Scotch  sermon 
translated  into  French  was  the  discourse  into  which, 
after  a  short  prayer  and  a  too  short  reading  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  good  pastor  plunged. 

Of  that  sermon  what  can  I  say  ?  There  was 
nothing  remarkably  original  in  it;  but  the  delivery 
was  simple,  dignified,  sincere ;  and  though  it  was 
extempore,  the  matter  seemed  well  considered,  and 
the  language  perspicuous,  elegant,  and  good.  But 
I  think  we  should  have  preferred  a  little  shorter 
sermon,  and  a  little  longer  reading  of  le  Saint 
Evangile,  which  he  did  read  very  beautifully,  in  his 
musical,  solemn,  tender  French, —  which  at  first 
seems  impossible  to  that  lively  language,  but,  once 
familiarized  with  it,  the  gentle  cadence  of  its  “  Vous, 
Seigneur,” —  the  Deity  is  always  addressed  as  “  Vous,” 

—  its  childlike  grace  and  simplicity  of  phrase,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  New  Testament,  has  a  devotional  charm 
which  is  quite  peculiar,  and  never  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  hymns.  They  were 
neither  English  nor  Scotch  psalm-tunes  nor  Ger¬ 
man  chorales;  and,  of  course,  they  were  utterly 
removed  from  anything  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ser¬ 
vice  ;  hut  they  had  a  beauty  of  their  own,  which 
was  delicious  even  immediately  after  Mozart’s  grand 
Mass.  The  last  hymn,  especially,  which  was  sung  as 
the  people  were  departing,  —  for  it  was  a  Communion 
Sunday,  and  a  few  of  them,  though  not  many,  went 
out,  the  rest  keeping  their  seats,  just  as  in  a  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  —  and  singing,  sweetly  and  solemnly, 
that  long-drawn  out  and  infinitely  pathetic  sacra¬ 
mental  hymn,  the  music  of  which  rings  in  my  heart 
at  this  minute. 

No  doubt,  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  has 
its  weak  points,  —  what  Church  has  not  ?  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  weakest  of  them  are  its  dawning  divisions, 
and  the  fierce  rancor  they  excite,  —  of  bigotry  on 
the  one  side,  and  fierce,  youthful  revolt  on  the 
other.  But  we  thought  we  could  better  understand 
old  France,  and  look  forward  more  hopefully  to  the 
future  of  modem  France,  after  having  worshipped 
with  that  little  congregation  in  the  Rue  de  Prov¬ 
ence. 

We  came  out  into  the  bleak  sunshine,  —  oh,  how 
bitter-bleak  Paris  sunshine  can  be !  —  and  took  an 
hour  or  two’s  wandering  through  the  bright  streets, 
where  the  people  were  gradually  thickening.  The 
city  had  put  off  its  devotional  and  put  on  jfs  holi¬ 
day  face  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  evidently 
agreed  with  the  birds,  who,  as  some  good  Scotch¬ 
man  once  rather  regretfully  observed,  “  went  on 
singing  just  as  if  it  wasn’t  Sunday.”  These  good 
French  folks,  —  chiefly  of  the  bourgeoisie, — their 
wives,  and  daughters,  loitered  about,  looking  in  at 
all  the  shop-windows  that  were  open,  —  which  in¬ 
cluded  nearly  every  one  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  — 
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and  I  own  I  should  like  to  have  gone  with  a  gen-  ' 
darme  down  the  whole  length  of  the  street  and  closed  | 
them  all,  saying,  “  Rest,  perturbed  spirits ;  rest,  if  i 
you  can  do  no  more.”  Then  they  hung  in  clusten  I* 
round  the  doors  of  country-bound  omnibuses  in  the  ' 
square  of  the  Palais  Royal,  or  went  in  little  bands  i 
to  the  noble  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  with  all  its 
stores  of  centuried  learning,  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  a  source  of  Sabbath  instruction  and  amuse-  ‘ 
ment  which  I  for  one  should  be  very  sorry  to  deny  i' 
them.  jl 

It  was  more  by  chance  than  design  that  wc  fell  ji 
in  with  our  next  service,  perhaps  the  most  curious  jl 
of  all.  Entering  a  church  to  rest,  we  found  it  was  h 
St.-Germain-l’Auxerrois,  notable  in  history  as  being 
the  one  from  whose  tower  had  sounded  the  warning  !‘ 
bell,  the  signal  for  the  massacre,  of  St.  Bartholo-  i 
mew.  The  slaughter  began  there,  and  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Louvre  just  opposite,  .continuing  all  | 
throughout  Paris,  till  by  morning  the  Seine  ran  red 
with  blood. 

A  strange  remembrance,  —  and  it  all  happened  I 
here, — just  here.  No  wonder  at  a  certain  firmness, 
nay,  hardness,  in  those  grave  Protestant  faces  wor-  1 
shipping  in  the  Rue  de  I’rovence,  One  could  ima¬ 
gine  what  their  ancestors  and  ancestresses’  faces 
must  have  been  ;  one  can  understand  the  maddened 
despair,  capable  of  any  courage,  any  fury,  of  these 
husbandless  wives  and  childless  mothers,  and  how 
they  would  develop  into  those  stem,  rigid  Puritan 
women,  who  have  left  their  remembrances  stamped 
vividly  even  upon  the  present  generation.  Solemn, 
strange,  and  yet  grand,  vrouid  be  a  life  of  which  the 
key-note  was  “  My  husband  ”  or  “  My  father  was 
murdered.”  This  is  the  difference  between  modern 
France  and  England.  Our  tragedies,  political  and 
religious,  mostly  lie  far  back  in  the  past,  dim  as  old 
romance;  theirs  are  scarce  a  generation  removed 
from  the  daily  present.  The  veil  between  is  so 
thin  that  they  feel  as  if  the  past  might  at  any  time 
become  the  present. 

Saint-Germain-rAuxerrois  is  a  very  beautiful 
church ;  brighter  and  younger  looking,  so  to  speak, 
than  St.  Roch,  without  having  the  unpleasant 
modernness  and  pseudo-classicaTity  of  the  Made-  I 
leine.  The  painted  glass  is  fine,  and  the  high 
altar  has  less  than  the  average  of  foolish  frip- 
periness  about  it.  There  is  the  usual  broad,  cir- 
cumferent  walk,  interspersed  with  the  usual  number 
of  quaint  little  chapels.  In  several  of  these  was 
going  on  a  sort  of  Sunday  School,  —  different  classes 
of  boys  and  girls  standing,  with  grave  little  faces,  to 
be  catechized  by  some  priest,  generally  a  young 
man,  who  seemed  to  take  much  pains  with  them, 
and  to  whom  they  were  very  attentive. 

Suddenly,  high  up  in  the  tower  out«ide,  began  to 
sound,  —  not  the  awful  tocsin  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  yet  it  might  have  been  the  self-same  bell,  —  I 
knew  not.  Now,  however,  it  rang  out  with  a  steady 
monotone,  —  a  common  church  Dell.  I  asked  my 
neighbor,  a  decent-looking  bonne,  what  it  was  ring¬ 
ing  for  ?  “  Les  Vepres,"  said  she,  briefly  and  se¬ 
verely.  This,  then,  was  the  immemorial  “  vesper- 
bell,”  though  most  unpoetically  ringing  at  three  in 
the  afternoon.  However,  we  thought  we  would  re¬ 
main  and  see  what  there  was  to  be  seen. 

Gradually  there  collected  in  front  of  the  high  altar 
a  moderate  congregation,  chiefly  composed  of  wo¬ 
men  ;  and,  when  the  bell  ceased,  there  came  filing  in 
a  line  of  priests  richly  vestmented,  and  another  line 
of  little  boys,  whose  dress,  I  think,  was  of  scarlet 
and  white,  but  I  do  not  clearly  remember. 
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Vespers  is,  I  conclude,  a  litany  rather  than  a 
mass ;  for  many  of  the  congregation  joined  in  it  out 
of  their  prayer-book,  and  it  seemed  to  be  in  French, 
not  Latin.  It  was  a  beautiful  service  in  its  way,  or 
would  have  been  but  for  the  ludicrous  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  two  young  priests,  who  kept  marching 
(lowly  up  and  down,  reading  their  breviaries,  with¬ 
in  the  chancel,  stopping  at  every  third  turn  to  seat 
themselves  solemnly  on  two  high  stools,  over  and 
outside  which  they  carefully  disposed  their  robes, 
said  a  prayer  or  two,  then  got  up  again  and  re¬ 
newed  their  walk.  What  it  all  meant  1  have  not 
the  slightest  idea,  but  the  result  was  comical  to  a 
degree,  —  especially  the  feminine  care  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  violet  velvet.  This,  and  the  sing¬ 
ing,  went  on  for  about  an  hour ;  then  the  priests 
marched  in  single  file  out  of  the  chancel,  and  as  they 
passed  we  noticed  them  sharply. 

I  I  must  confess,  these  magnificent  robes  are  not 
I  surmounted  by  the  noblest  faces  in  the  world.  The 
Catholic  priesthood  do  not,  as  a  body,  look  like  men 
{  of  intellect  or  refinement.  Here  and  there  I  have 
(een  some  fine,  benevolent  heads,  —  quite  apostle- 
I '  like,  —  but,  in  the  main,  they  are  coarse  and  com¬ 
mon,  evidently  taken  from  the  lower  classes,  and 
educated  only  to  a  certain  point,  —  the  point  beyond 
which  a  human  being  ceases  to  be  a  mere  machine, 
thinks  spontaneous  thoughts,  and  indulges  in  orig- 
I  inal  acts,  which  might  be  rather  inconvenient  in  a 
system  of  such  total  self-repression  as  the  Catholic 
Church.  These  men,  principally  old  men,  were  not 
different  from  their  brethren :  they  had  all  the  air 
of  devoutness ;  but  it  was  a  dull,  ^stolid,  not  to  say 
stupid  air,  implying  superstition  rather  than  faith, 
and  the  lazy  following  of  others’  opinions  rather 
than  that  daring,  wide-eyed  search  after  truth  for 
truth’s  own  sake,  which  is  the  only  thing  which 
makes  a  religious  man  a  true  priest. 

After  they  had  passed  and  settled  themselves  in 
a  long  row  opposite  the  pulpit,  the  congregation 
also  turned  their  chairs  round  so  as  to  face  the 
same  way ;  more  hearers  gathered,  until  inside  and 
outside  of  the  middle  enclosure  there  was  hardly 
standing  room.  We  looked  intently  towards  the 
pulpit,  where  suddenly  appeared  a  man  in  a  monk’s 
dress.  We  had  come  in  for  one  of  those  Lenten 
sermons,  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  careful 
to  provide  her  devotees  during  the  Fast.  That  this 
was  a  very  popular  predicatew,  the  eagerness  of  the 
crowded  congregation  plainly  showed.  Who  he  was 
we  knew  not,  but  he  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  with 
a  keen,  mobile  face,  rather  roughly  cut,  —  a  little 
“under-bred,”  one  might  have  said,  had  one  met 
him  in  ordinary  life ;  but  of  his  intelligence  there 
could  be  no  doubt 

He  waited  till  the  mass  of  people  had  settled  and 
hushed  itself  into  attention,  then  he  rose,  and,  with 
a  few  preliminary  bowings  and  crossings,  began  his 
sermon  in  a  low,  measured  voice,  gradu.ally  advanc¬ 
ing  into  distinctness,  power,  and  p^ission,  till  it  rang 
through  the  whole  church,  wherej  as  the  phrase  is, 
“  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall.” 

Alas !  it  is  only  too  few  sernions  that  one  can 
remember;  I  shall  long  remember  this  one.  Catholic 
though  it  was.  There  was  not  a  sentence  in  it  to 
which  a  good  Protestant  might  not  have  listened 
with  advantage.  Its  subject  was  “  La  Parole  de 
Dieu”  —  ]  cannot  call  to  mind  the  exact  text; 
indeed,  I  rather  think,  it  began  without  any  text, 
but  this  was  the  theme  of  it,  —  la  Parole  de  Dieu,  as 
heard  by  man  throughout  life,  consciously  or  not ;  in 
nature,  in  hiunan  ailections,  in  devotions,  in  all  the 


events  and  crises  of  existence.  In  short,  the  Voice 
of  God  to  man,  forever  calling,  calling. 

The  preacher  began  by  a  picture  of  the  dawn  of 
life,  —  the  child  in  the  cradle,  la  Parole  de  Dieu  only 
speaking  to  it  through  the  lips  of  parents.  He  de¬ 
scribed  with  a  tender  vividness  that  was  strange  to 
hear  from  him, —  poor  celibate !  —  the  happiness  of 
father  and  mother  bending  over  their  first-born,  and 
all  the  after  scenes  of  family  bliss ;  then  traced  the 
boy  through  youth  and  manhood,  la  Parole  de  Dieu 
still  speaking  to  him  under  all  manner  of  forms  and 
in  every  conceivable  circumstance ;  forcing  him  at 
last  to  hear:  because  God  is  his  Father,  and  the 
Father  will  not  let  go  his  child. 

“  But,”  continued  the  preacher,  suddenly  chang¬ 
ing  into  tlie  personal,  and  burs.'ng  into  something 
very  like  elo<iuence,  —  French  elo<juence,  it  must  be 
remembered,  —  with  abundance  ol  gesture,  with  an 
impetuosity  of  delivery  that  in  an  English  pulpit 
would  be  called  theatrical ;  and  yet  it  never  degen¬ 
erated  into  mere  acting.  “  But,  how  am  I  to  know 
that  God  is  my  Father  ?  How  can  his  infinite 
greatness  care  for  my  infinite  littleness?  I  am  an 
atom,  less  than  an  atom,  in  the  sight  of  my  Creator, 
and  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  When  I  gaze 
abroad  on  Nature,”  —  here  he  burst  into  gorgeous 
descriptions  of  the  wonders  in  the  heavens  and 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  —  “  how  we  can  look  at 
these,  and  yet  know  that  the  Maker  of  them  all  is 
our  Father. 

“  Know  it  ?  I  do  not  know  it.  I  know  nothing, 
and  attempt  to  know  nothing.  But  I  feel  it  here" 
—  and  he  struck  his  breast  with  a  violence  plainly 
audible,  and  that  cynics  would  certainly  have  called 
clap-trap ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  was.  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  but  that  there  was  some  reality  in  the  passion¬ 
ate  pathos  of  the  man’s  voice,  as  he  kept  repeating 
over  and  over  again  those  words  which,  if  we  once 
doubt,  all  life  becomes  a  dead,  hopeless  blank, — 
'■‘•Dieu  c.'.f  mon  P'ere — won  P'ere.  II  m'aime,  je 
crois  qu’il  m'aime.  And  why  ?  Because  I  feel  it 
here.  I  feel  that  I  love  him,  and  I  could  not  love 
him  unless  he  had  loved  me  first  II  est  mon  P'ere 
— mon  P'ere. 

“  And,  once  sure  of-that,”  he  weni  on,  “  I  am  sure 
of  everything.  You  count  me  unh^ippy  ?  I  am  the 
happiest  man  alive  !  You  pity  me  as  lonely  ?  I  am 
forever  in  the  presence  of  my  Father.  You  think 
me  without  guidance  ?  He  leads  me  continually  by 
this  hand.  For,  Dieu  est  mon  P'ere ;  D'\eu  m'aime,  il 
m'aime  toujours.” 

This  was  the  burden  of  the  sermon  throughout 
It  entered  upon  no  doctrinal  questions  ;  scarcely 
even  laid  down  any  moral  laws ;  it  carried  the  hearers 
L  quite  out  of  the  region  of  controversy  into  that  high 
mountain  air  of  Truth  which  is  Love.  From  that 
clear  height,  many  diverse  creeds  might  look  almost 
identical,  —  God  knows  !  But  whatsoever  one  might 
doubt  or  differ  on,  the  man  had  struck  a  key-note, 
sharp  and  strong,  which  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about :  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  once  recognized, 
solves  all  perplexities,  and  makes  the  riddle  of  life 
clear  and  plain.  It  was  good  to  hear  it  thus 
preached,  —  even  from  a  Roman  Catholic  pulpit. 

Thus  ended,  with  a  'peaceful,  harmonious  ending, 
our  strange,  contradictory,  and  yet  most  solemn 
Paris  Sunday.  We  never  heard  who  the  preacher 
was ;  good  and  true  words  being  said,  it  matters  lit¬ 
tle  who  says  them.  But  bis  words  made  us  come 
out  of  church,  that  terrible  blood-stained  church  of 
St.-Germain-rAuxerrois,  with  a  wonderfully  calm 
and  happy  feeling ;  sure  that,  after  all,  la  Parole  de 
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is  “sharper  than  a  tsro-ed^efl  sword," — the 
sharjKJst  and  Btrons^“8t  thing  in  all  this  world.  Also, 
that  if,  imleed,  IHeu  est  mon  Pere,  he  will  eventual¬ 
ly  make  everything  clear  ami  straight ;  reconciling 
all  things  ami  all  men  to  himself.  Ami,  over  the 
whirl  and  noise  of  Paris,  —  this  wonderful,  dreadful, 
and  ret  pathetic  city,  which  seems  to  chatter  .about 
him  so  much,  ami  to  believe  in  him  so  little,  — 
there  sounded,  wild  as  Jonah’s  voice  in  Nineveh, 
and  sweet  as  a  diviner  voic(>  in  tlie  streets  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  preacher’s  cry,  “  f)ie»  est  won  Pere." 

SELF-ESTLMATES. 

Ix  every  stwly  the  variety  of  senses  in  which  peo¬ 
ple  use  words  introduces  some  difficulty  into  the 
process  of  estimating  the  value  of  that  part  of  one’s 
knowledge  which  is  obtaincl  at  sccond-haml,  and  of 
reducing  this,  and  the  other  p.art  which  is  derived 
from  direct  observation,  into  any  common  tenns  by 
means  of  which  they  may  be  combined  into  a  con¬ 
sistent  whole.  But  in  the  study  of  human  nature 
there  is  an  additional  difficulty,  .arising  from  the  fact 
that  each  person  stands  in  a  special,  and  what  may 
be  c.alled  an  inverted,  relation  to  one  part  of  the 
common  field  of  oliservation,  and  to  that  very  part 
of  it,  moreover,  in  which  he  has  special  opportunities 
for  acipii ring  and  (if  so  disposed)  for  communicating 
information, — namely,  to  himself.  In  estimntlng 
the  value  of  his  evidence  on  this  part  of  the  gcnentl 
subject,  therefore,  we  .are  driven  to  make  quite  a 
different  calculation  rep]>ecting  the  probable  relation 
of  his  words  to  the  facts  from  that  which  we  should 
apply  to  his  evidence  respecting  any  other  jiart  of  it. 
And  this  calculation  must  be  made  afresh  for  every 
individual  case,  since  each  person’s  self-estimate  will 
bear  an  individual  relation  to  his  character. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
degree  in  which  people  attempt  to  form  any  kind  of 
deliberate  self-eiitiin.ate  varms  indefinitely.  For 
practical  purposes  everybody  finds  it  nec«*siary  to 
make  some  self-regarding  assumptions,  but  those 
made  by  different  people  differ  indefinitely,  not  only 
in  their  accuracy,  but  in  their  extent  and  scope,  as 
well  as  in  the  degrees  of  consi-Ionsness  and  vigor  vdth 
which  they  are  held.  Scarcely  anylKxly  would  he 
able,  even  if  any  one  were  likely  to  lie  willing,  to 
give  a  categorical  and  e.xhiiustive  statement  of  his 
own  qualities  and  powers,  of  his  intcllerdual,  moral, 
and  social  position,  and  of  whatever  else  goes  to 
make  up  a  complete  estimate  of  a  human  being  in 
all  the  relations  of  life. 

On  the  other  kand,  no  rational  being  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  answer  any  such  questions  concern¬ 
ing  himself.  Between  these  two  e.xtreincs  thert^  is 
room  for  every  variety  of  self-knowle<lg(>,  both  in 
kind  and  degree.  There  are  an  infinite  nnmlxjr  of 
scales  according  to  which  people  may  bo  rangwl, 
and  life  woukl  not  be  long  enougb  for  the  task  of 
ascertaining  one’s  own  po.-^rtion  on  all  of  them,  even 
if  a  man  gave  it  his  undivitled  attention.  Some  peo¬ 
ple,  for  instance,  have  a  decideil  opinion  as  to  their 
own  position  as  memViers  of  society,  or  as  moral 
agents,  wlio  wonM  be  quite  at  a  loss  where  to  place 
themselves  on  the  scale  of  (say)  ration.al  beings, 
critics,  or  subjects  of  criticism.  Others  have  well- 
defined  views  of  their  merits  or  demerits  as  compartsl 
with  particular  individuals,  while  their  place  in 
society  at  large  may  appear  to  them  comparatively 
hazy.  Some  people’s  opinion  of  themselves  rises 
and  falls  like  the  mercury  in  a  barometer,  according 
to  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  ihiiv  find  tl»em- 


selves,  while  others  find  in  their  own  self-knowledge 
(real  or  supposed)  a  fixed  point  by  which  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  fluctuations  of  populair  opinion,  like  high- 
water  mark  on  the  sea-.sliore.  Again,  the  most  con¬ 
sciously  entertained  self-estimates  are  by  no  means 
always  the  most  vigorous.  Some  people,  after 
much  roficction,  attain  to  a  faltering  notion  reg.ard- 
ing  thiunsclvi’s  which  they  are  ready  to  abandon  at 
the  first  breath  of  disbelief  or  contradiction  from 
without,  or  to  a  cautiously  qualified  opinion  which 
they  allow  thcniselvi>8  to  entertain  only  under  cor¬ 
rection,  and  till  further  notice.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  who  cling  with  the  utmost  tenacity  to 
pretensions  which  they  have  probably  never  dreamt 
of  patting  into  words,  and  which  they  wouhl  em¬ 
phatically,  and  without  the  slightest  conscious  insin¬ 
cerity,  deny.  Such  persons  will  sometimes  act  as  if 
all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  ran  in  their  veins, 
and  as  if,  moreover,  patricians  and  plebeians  were 
barely  fellow-mortals  ;  while  yet  they  will  speak  of 
themselves  as  Radicals,  and  would  be  sincerely 
astonished  at  any  imputation  of  pride  of  birth. 
Others,  whiks  repudiating  the  name  of  critic,  will 
lay  down  the  law  upon  questions  of  art  and  lit¬ 
erature  as  if  from  their  judgment  there  could  be  no 
appeal.  Some  people  cherish  their  own  estimate  of 
themselves  so  jealously  that  they  will  never  expo.se  it 
to  the  light  of  day,  so  that,  from  a  house  in  which 
tliey  have  behaved  as  if  they  were  grateful  for  no¬ 
tice,  they  will  go  away  offeiMlcd  because  they  have 
not  been  paramount ;  while  others  deliberately  and 
consistently  accept  a  lower  position  than  they  know 
themselves  to  be  entitled  to,  because  any  want  of 
appreciation  is  more  tolerable  to  them  than  a  rebuff. 

All  these  sources  of  error  and  inconsistency,  both 
in  the  form.ation  and  the  expression  of  opinion,  en¬ 
ter  in  some  degree  into  people’s  estiniat«.s  of  each 
other.  But  they  are  magnified  ami  intensified  ten¬ 
fold  in  the  case  of  self-estimates  ;  so  that  many  per¬ 
sons  profess  to  ill.^regard  these  altogether,  and  to  be 
guide<l  in  their  judgment  of  others  entirely  by  their 
own  observations.  Yet  nolxidycnn  really  leave  out 
of  account,  in  judging  of  his  fcflcw.s,  the  testimony, 
howevirr  warped  and  liowcvcr  oliecurely  expressed,  of 
tin*  piTSon  mast  nearly  conwmeil,  and  most  fully 
infornuMl  on  the  matter.  The  general  consent  in 
favor  of  the  superior  value  and  interest  of  autobi¬ 
ographies  over  .my  other  account  of  thtdr  subjects  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  importance  which  we  attach 
to  jieople’s  account  of  themselves.  And  the  respect 
inspired  by  self-confidence,  so  long  as  it  is  moderate 
in  digrce,  and  does  not  run  into  romancing  and 
boastfulness,  is  a  proof  of  the  value  which  everybody 
attaches  to  what  looks  like  evidence  of  reasonable 
self-approbation. 

The  fact  is,  that,  it  is  a  mistake  to  compare  (as  is 
often  done)  a  man’s  self-knowledge  with  the  knowl- 
edi?^  which  others  have  of  him.  as  if  the  difference 
were  one  of  degree  onijt  or  chiefly,  and  to  infer  that 
any  ditference  of  ojnnion  between  him  and  his  ob- 
w‘rvers  must  arise  from  bins  on  the  one  liaud,  or  ig-  ! 
norance  on  the  other.  In  reality  the  two  kinds  of 
knowletlge  are  to  a  great  extent  complimentary,  and 
of  course,  to  that  extent,  can  neither  confirm  nor 
contradict  each  other;  ami  it  is  in  so  far  as  they  are 
complementary  that  either  of  them  has  any  value  i 
for  the  possessor  of  the  other.  What  a  mnn  knows  : 
about  hinaself  is  his  own  history,  tieelings,  aims,  and 
intentions,  and  the  degree  in  which  be  has  acted  up  ' 
to,  or  fallen  short  of,  the  latter;  and  upon  these  ! 
points  no  other  person’s  opinion  of  him  can  be  of  the  i 
bmallest  value  to  him,  while  on  those  rabjacta,  irhicb  j 
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to  anj  one  who  wished  to  understand  him  would  be 
of  the  first  interest,  he  could,  if  so  minded,  give  not 
only  the  most,  but  almost  the  only  valuable,  infor¬ 
mation.  On  the  other  hand,  what  a  man’s  neighbor 
Imows  about  him  is  the  impression  which  he  producea 
apon  others,  and  upon  this  point  his  own  opinion  is 
m  next  to  no  value  ;  while  any  one  who  would  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  truth  in  the  matter  would  do 
him  a  service,  of  which  his  appreciation  would  be  in 
proportion  to  his  wisdom  and  courage.  If  it  is  not 
wise  to  attend  to  every  criticism  which  may  reach 
one  from  without,  this  is  because  such  criticisms  are 
certain  to  be  very  partial,  and  are  probably  inaccu¬ 
rate  representations  even  of  the  impression  which 
they  protess  to  describe.  But  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  truth,  or  a  wide  view  of  the  truth,  respecting 
the  impression  which  you  produce  on  others,  would 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 

A  man’s  knowledge  of  himself  includes,  as  we 
have  said,  his  own  history,  his  present  aims,  and  the 
proportion  between  these  two;  his  verdict  upon 
iuniself,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  a  complicated  cal¬ 
culation,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  simple  results 
of  direct  observation  would  be  like  comparing  £5  a 
week  with  a  £50  note,  —  a  mere  unmeaning  puzxie 
which  no  sensible  person  would  attempt  to  solve.  Be¬ 
sides  the  ditference  between  the  two  opinions  which 
b  produced  by  the  fact  that  the  one  dues,  and  the 
other  does  not,  contain  an  element  of  proportion, 
there  is  another  difficulty  in  comparing  the  two, 
arising  from  the  ditlerence  of  the  standiuxl  habitu¬ 
ally  employed  in  the  two  cases. 

You  measure  other  people  by  each  other,  as 
seen  from  your  own  point  of  view ;  you  measure 
yourself  by  your  own  sensations,  by  the  result  of  di¬ 
rect  ex|)orinteuts,  and  by  comparison  with  your  past 
self.  To  compare  the  impression  made  on  your  own 
mind  by  objects  of  which  your  knowleilge  arises 
from  such  dilferent  sources,  and  is  expressed  in 
terms  referring  to  such  diifei'ent  standards,  is  like 
comparing  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon  with  that 
of  a  plate.  No  doubt  the  size  of  the  plate  and  that 
of  the  moon  are  each,  in  its  place,  facts  worth 
knowing ;  but  to  compare  their  apparent  size,  even 
were  tlio  distance  of  the  plate  given,  would  add 
nothing  useful  or  interesting  to  our  knowledge  of 
either  of  tlieiu.  It  requires  some  inflection  to  see 
the  futility  of  any  such  comparisons  in  either  case, 
and  the  fact  that  people  continually  disregard  it  in 
the  funner  case,  and  believe  themselves  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  fair  comparisons  between  themselves  and  other 
people,  is  the  source  of  half  the  injustice  and  mi.suu- 
derstandings  in  the  world.  Such  comparisons  have 
their  use,  if  attempted  with  the  distinct  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  inevitable  incoiupletcuess.  It  is  by  a 
rougii  pi\x'i‘8s  of  this  kind  that  men  find  tlieir  level 
in  the  world,  which  is  no  doubt  a  very  desirable  ob¬ 
ject  ;  but  if,  instead  of  using  siieb  comparisons  as 
rude  instruments  lor  a  practical  puriiose,  one  al¬ 
lows  them  to  govern  one’s  judgment  of  one's  self  or 
other  people,  tlioy  can  produce  nothing  but  delusion 
and  mischief.  Ivolxidy  ought  to  allow  himself  to 
make  such  comparisons  at  all  who  cannot  trust  him¬ 
self  to  hold  them  cheap. 

Although  a  miui’s  estimate  of  himself  is  of  little 
or  no  value  as  a  mere  statement  purporting  to  give 
us  direct  information  of  the  facts  to  which  it  refers, 
yet  its  importance  as  an  element  of  character  is 
very  great,  especially  for  social  pur[>oses.  There 
are  many  important  virtues  which  add  little  or 
nothing  to  people’s  attractiveness ;  but  the  difler- 
euce  between  sult^omplacenuy  and  tcli^eprecia- 


tion  b  one  which  can  never  be  overlooked,  and  to 
the  social  eflects  of  which  nobody  can  be  indiflfer- 
ent  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  an^  mneral  rule 
as  to  the  kind  of  self-estimate  which  is  ukely  to  be 
most  generally  acceptable,  unless,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
recent  writer  on  the  philosophy  of  Conversation, 
(me  should  advise  a  man  to  be  pleased,  but  not  too 
much  pleased,  with  himself.  Some  degree  of  self- 
complacency  we  should  think  must  be  grateful  to 
everybody’s  taste,  as  some  amount  of  butter  im¬ 
proves  bread  to  every  palate ;  but  it  is  a  very  nice 
matter  to  determine  the  exact  quantity.  Much  also 
depends  upon  whether  the  self-complacency  be  of  a 
passive  or  an  aggressive  kind.  Every  benevolent 
mind  likes  to  see  a  fellow-creature  happy ;  but  many 
even  benevolent  people  have  a  natural  combative¬ 
ness  of  disposition,  which  at  once  disposes  them  to 
resist  whatever  comes  before  them  in  ^e  shape  of  a 
demand,  even  for  sympathy.  As  a  general  rule, 
seU^timates  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  con¬ 
tagious,  though  people  are  in  very  diflerent  degrees 
'aflected  by  the  contagion.  One  curious  instance 
of  this  seems  to  be  that  nobody  can  be  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  others  who  takes  no  interest  in  himself. 
Such  a  defect  may  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  dan- 
gerou.sly  common,  but  by  careful  observation  most  of 
the  negative  forms  of  dulness  may  be  traced  to 
this  (^use.  It  is  not  that  people  show  any  want  of 
interest  on  their  own  behalf.  It  is  true  that  most 
people  are  interested,  even  to  excess,  in  their  own 
concerns,  and  this  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
[Kksitive  wearisoiiiciiess.  It  is  an  excess  of  interest, 
either  in  their  own  concerns  or  in  something  else 
about  which  their  neighbors  care  as  little,  which 
makes  bores  ;  but,  apart./roin  this,  people  may  be 
utterly  uninteresting  to  their  neighbors  simply  for 
want  of  what  may  be  called  a  theoretical  interest 
in  themselves ;  while  with  it  they  may  be  disagree¬ 
able,  vain,  foolish,  and  latiguing,  but  never  utterly 
vapid  and  colorless. 


I  UAVE  been  sauntering  about  tlie  garden  in  an 
innocently  sensual  mood,  e.atlng  fruit.  A  Londoner 
Biyselti  for  years  I  have  been  used  to  mock  my 
country  friends  for  their  belief  in  the  productions  of 
their  own  trees.  I  have  often  said  that  Co  vent  Gar¬ 
den  was  the  best  and  chea(>eBt  in  the  world ;  that  if 
we  Londoners  cannot  sit  under  our  own  fig-tiee,  we 
have  among  us  the  focus  of  all  climes,  the  very  boss 
and  navel  of  the  world  of  pulp.  But  I  am  not  quite 
sure  now.  I  am  not  (juite  sure  whether  Iruit  is 
always  brought  to  us  as  it  should  be.  Pears  and 
apples  no  doubt  bear  carel'ul  carriage,  and,  however 
suddenly  tliey  may  rij)en  at  last,  are  often  a  long 
time  reaching  the  pcrtcction  of  maturity,  even  alter 
they  have  been  gathered ;  but  there  is  an  essence 
which  belongs  to  most  fruit,  and  which  begins  to 
vanish  the  moment  it  is  plucked.  Even  the  short 
transfer  fixnu  the  garden-wall  to  the  dish  at  dessert 
cannot  be  made  without  the  loss  of  some  of  that  sub¬ 
tle  tlavor  which  is  conveyed  by  the  liviitg  stalk  from 
the  sun-fed  tree.  Fruit  should  be  eaten  alive,  like 
oysters.  There  is  an  edge  to  the  taste  of  a  fresh- 
opened  oyster,  which  comes,  I  sup{Kisc,  from  the  sur¬ 
prise  he  t'ccLs  at  la'ing  sutidenly  scooped  out  of  his 
shell.  lu  a  few  minutes,  this  gives  place  to  a  feeling 
of  alarm ;  and  theu,  in  an  hour  or  two,  to  one  of 
despair.  When  he  is  laid  out  with  his  brethren  in 
a  dish,  the  whole  brood  is  hopeless  and  sad.  They 
may  still  taste  of  liie,  but  it  is  of  lil'e  disappointed. 
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But  the  fresh-opened  oyster  has  no  time  to  grow 
feverish  or  melancholy,  lie  is  caught  in  a  state  of 
serene  unconsciousness  of  sorrow.  He  has  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  is  therefore  wholesome 
and  nice.  Allow  him  to  reflect  before  his  dissolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  brightness  of  his  spirit  is  gone.  But 
the  quick  operation  of  detaching  him  from  his  shell 
sends  a  sp.asm  through  his  being,  which  startles  all 
the  latent  excellence  he  may  possess  into  sudden  and 
unique  perfection.  If  eaten  at  this  crisis  of  his 
healthful  powers,  he  conveys  all  the  gratification 
which  an  oyster  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  suj)erior 
animal  man. 

So  analogously,  I  believe,  is  it  in  eating  fruit.  It 
must  be  eaten  alive,  before  the  reaction  begins  to 
set  in  from  its  severance  from  the  life-carrying  stem. 
While  a  plum,  for  example,  hangs  upon  its  stalk,  it 
is  in  some  kind  of  magnetic  correspondence  with  all 
the  powers  of  nature  ;  it  shares  the  life  of  the  earth 
and  the  sky  :  it  has  sunshine  in  its  veins,  and  dew  in 
its  cells.  Cut  it  off,  and  in  time  it  dies,  corrupt,  un¬ 
wholesome  ;  and  every  moment  in  its  progress  from 
life  to  death  is  marked  by  a  decadence  of  that  es¬ 
sence  which  makes  fruit  delicious.  Therefore,  sup¬ 
posing  that  you  pluck  it  ripe,  the  sooner  a  plum  is 
eaten  the  better  for  you.  This  of  course  applies  most 
to  tender,  thin-skinned  fruit.  A  firm  apple  dies  slowly. 
A  nut  holds  out  long  against  the  debasing  influence 
of  separation  from  its  source  of  life.  But  plums, 
figs,  peaches,  apricots,  and  strawben-ies  begin  to 
sufl’er  directljf  they  are  gathered.  This  is  the  case 
cvenw-with  pines,  which  are  susceptible  of  bruises, 
but  they  contain  such  an  apparent  surplusage  of 
flavor,  that  the  first  stages  of  their  decay  are  not 
perceived,  except  by  a  cunning  palate. 

I  think  the  morning  is  the  best  time  for  fruit;  1 
am  not  quite  sure,  though.  The  afternoon  is  good. 
But  I  don’t  recommend  fruit  with  the  dew  on  it. 
Let  the  fruit  rjet  its  own  hrcaXfnsl  before  you  eat  it 
yourself.  It  breakfasts  on  early  sunshine  and  dew. 
It  t.ake8  these  good  things  in,  and  smiles  upon  itself 
and  the  world,  just  as  you  do  half  an  hour  after  a 
plea-sant  breakfast.  Eat  it  while  it  is  in  this  humor, 
by  no  means  in  the  raw  and  early  morning ;  thus 
you  have  the  young  freshness  and  virgin  flavor  of 
the  fruit.  It  has  another  character  later  in  the  d.ay, 
when  it  is  filled  with  sunshine ;  then  I  think  it  is 
sweeter.  It  does  not  express,  perhaps,  the  same 
exquisite  accuracy  of  characteristic  flavor,  but  its 
capacity  for  richness  is  then  at  its  fullest  stretch.  Its 
pulp  is  not  less  juicy,  though  it  is  more  general  than 
special  in  its  character  ;  and,  moreover,  it  impresses 
you  with  a  sense  of  the  contrast  between  the  dry 
weary  air  of  the  day  and  the  reserve  of  freshness 
latent  in  the  h.anging  plum. 

I  am  full  of  plum-sentiment  just  now. 

Those  Coe  plums,  yellow,  semi-transparent,  Juno- 
like  in  their  large  and  queenlike  plumpness,  and  the 
firm  maturity  of  their  flesh,  hanging  ripe  and  silent 
among  the  leaves  upon  the  wall,  witli  a  wasp  poised 
in  air  looking  for  some  luscious  crevice  in  their  rind 
on  which  to  settle  and  fill  his  yellow-banded  body,  — 
those  Coe  plums,  which  I  have  been  slowly  and  sen¬ 
suously  eating  this  still  summer  afternoon,  insist  on 
being  put  first  when  I  summon  the  procession  of 
fruit  before  the  memory  of  my  palate. 

But  they  have  only  the  charm  of  latest  enjoyment. 
There  is  a  fig-tree  not  far  from  theirs.  Oh !  the 
great  purple  figs,  showing  the  dark  granulation  of 
their  richness  through  the  high-bred  skin ;  figs,  with 
your  cracks  and  crevices  of  critical  maturity,  half 
hid  behind  the  thick  cool  leaves  !  With  a  smile  of 


appreciation  superior  to  the  shallow  critiques  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  think  they  are  wise,  I  see  the  true  recog¬ 
nition  of  your  merit  by  the  eastern  pedler  who  cries 
vou  for  sale  :  “  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet !  — 
Ei^!” 

Would  it  be  possible  for  any  cunning  magician-in- 
words  to  convey  a  sense  of  the  flavor  of  various 
fruits  ?  I  think  not.  When  I  try,  the  difficultv  is 
radical  and  specific  :  it  does  not  lie  in  my  impotence 
of  language.  It  is  not  merely  a  small  and  faint 
effort  to  describe  the  currant  as  sharp ;  the  necta¬ 
rine,  clean,  quick,  and  juicy ;  the  peach,  mellow, 
melting,  and  high-bred ;  the  apple,  sound  and  mas¬ 
culine  ;  the  pear,  subtle  and  yet  firm ;  the  grape, 
generous ;  the  strawberry,  tender,  yet  distinct  and 
fragrant ;  the  gooseberry,  vulgar,  yet  pleasant ;  the 
raspberry,  sweet  ;  the  cherry,  fleeting,  and  pulpy. 
It  is  of  no  use  trying.  It  is  not  my  fault ;  the  fault 
lies  in  the  inadequacy  of  language  to  define  the 
sensation  which  shall,  generically,  be  appropriate  to 
,the  flavor  of  fruit,  and  yet  convey  the  peculiar  jirop- 
erty  of  the  several  sorts.  I  will  not  attempt  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  them.  But  I  protest  against  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  the  intellect  which  does  not  perceive  in 
eating  that  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  sub¬ 
tlest  and  yet  most  distinctive  differences  which  can 
characterize  anything  which,  like  fruit,  is  known 
under  one  name. 

There  is  one  fruit,  however,  so  unlike  all  others, 
that  they  must  have  a  word  to  themselves,  —  1  mean 
nuts.  They  are,  it  is  said,  horribly  unwholesome;; 
but  a  good  nut  is  e.xcellent,  and  it  rec.alls  many 
specially  pleasant  associations.  There  is  the  autumn 
wood  with  the  shrinking  leaves,  and  the  rabbit  can- 
terinr  cross  the  glade.  There  is  the  Christmas  fire, 
with  me  curtain  drawn,  and  the  light  shining  in  the 
cut  glass  upon  the  after-dinner  table.  Nuts  belong 
to  picnics  among  the  hazels,  with  their  crisp  brown 
clusters,  and  to  winter  forfeits,  and  boys  home  for 
the  holidays,  and  chat  over  the  moderate  wine. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  remind  one  of  those 
horrible  monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Cardens.  I  hate 
monkeys  as  much  as  I  like  nuts.  I  must  tell  you, 
though,  of  a  little  triumph  I  had  over  the  monkeys 
the  other  day,  solely  on  the  ground  of  that  which 
makes  them  repulsive,  —  that  is,  their  kinship  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded,  they  view  with 
as  much  conceit  as  we  do  with  disgust.  I  took  a 
little  boy  to  the  Gardens,  and  of  coui-se  he  insisted 
on  fraternizing  with  the  monkeys.  Oiid^of  them 
snatched  off  his  glove,  which  immediately  became 
the  gage  of  contest  to  all  in  the  cage.  It  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  regular  tournament.  I  tried  to  get  it  with 
my  hooked  stick,  in  vain  ;  it  was  held  fast  by  a 
dozen  hands.  Hearing  the  row  which  my  attempt 
provoked,  a  chief-monkey  came  forward  from  the 
corner,  at  whose  presence  the  natives  all  ceased 
their  cries,  and  drew  back.  “  I  am  glad  to  see  you,” 
said  I  to  the  head-monkey ;  “  allow  me  to  shake 
hands.”  With  a  glance  at  the  others,  expressing  his 
sense  of  the  proper  respect  which  wa.s  being  paid  to 
him,  he  gave  me  his  paw,  while  I  took  advantage*  of 
the  parenthesis  which  our  exchange  of  civilities 
caused  to  hook  out  the  glove  with  my  left  hand. 
The  chief  was  very  angry  when  he  found  I  had 
abused  his  politeness.  On  that  same  occasion,  I 
gave  a  handful  of  brown-paper  bags  to  the  rhinoce¬ 
ros.  which  he  munched  with  great  relish. 

But  about  nuts.  They  are  special  among  our 
English  fruits  from  the  double  operation  needed  in 
order  to  get  at  them.  How  obstinate  the  walnut 
often  is  with  its  green  finger-staining  husk  ;  but  how 
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pleasant  it  is  to  shy  sticks  at  them  in  the  trees  when 
the  rind  is  ripe,  and  cracks,  to  let  the  clean  yellow 
shell  drop  freely  out ! 

Did  you  ever  taste  beech-nuts  ?  In  a  very  fine 
summer,  when  they  have  received  an  extra  diet  of 
sunshine,  they  are  both  plump  and  pleasant.  I  have 
often  thought  that  some  way  might  be  fbund  for 
making  our  common  horse-chestnuts  sweet.  The 
fruit  in  fair  seasons  is  so  full,  the  meat  so  white,  the 
crop  so  large,  that  it  seems  a  pity  they  cannot  be 
eaten  as  the  sweet  chestnut  is,  —  for  example,  in 
Italy,  where  it  forms  an  important  item  in  the  win¬ 
ter  fiwd  of  many  families.  I  should  think  that  they 
might  be  soaked  or  boiled  in  something  which  would 
take  off  their  bitter  taste.  Cannot  any  of  our  chem¬ 
ists  suggest  a  treatment  which  would  thus  largely 
add  to  our  stock  of  fruits  ?  The  horse-chestnut  is 
full  of  nutriment.  Did  our  remote  forefathers  eat  it 
when  they  ate  —  if  they  ever  did  eat  —  acorns  ? 

1  must  not  end  this  little  chat  about  fruit  without 
protesting  against  the  value  which  is  attached  to 
that  which  is  forced.  Forced  fruit  is  poor  stuff  at 
the  best.  I  don’t  refer  to  hot-house  grapes  and 
pines,  for  they  would  not  reach  maturity  if  they 
were  left  to  the  unassisted  sun  in  England,  but  to 
such  as  is  ripened  before  its  time.  Forced  fruit  is 
like  minced  pies  at  midsummer,  or  snap-<lragon  in 
the  dog-days.  When  the  seasons  are  sure  to  bring 
the  various  fruits  at  their  appointed  time,  don’t  let 
us  put  them  out  by  creating  an  unnatural  spring  and 
summer,  which  produce  a  result  discreditable  to  the 
character  of  the  flavor  sought  to  be  anticipated.  A 
spring  strawberry  may  be  a  costly,  but  it  is  an 
insipid,  relation  of  the  firm,  full  fruit,  reddened  by 
the  fire  of  a  July  sun,  and  plucked  from  its  place 
near  the  cool  earth  under  the  close  green  leaves. 
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Desiring  to  record  in  this  Journal,  •  in  the 
plainest  and  simplest  manner  possible,  certain  words 
publicly  spoken  by  its  Conductor  on  a  recent  occa¬ 
sion,  we  present  the  following  extract  from  the  lat¬ 
est-published  copies  of  American  Notes  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Ciiuzzi.EWiT.  It  is  entitled. 


“  Postscript. 

“  At  a  public  dinner  mven  to  me  on  Saturday 
the  18th  of  April,  1868,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
by  two  hundred  representatives  of  the  Press  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  made  the  following 
observations  among  others;  — 

“  ‘  So  much  of  my  voice  has  lately  been  heard  in 
the  land,  that  I  might  have  been  contented  with 
troubling  you  no  further  from  my  present  standing- 
point,  were  it  not  a  duty  with  which  I  henceforth 
charge  myself,  not  only  here  but  on  every  suitable 
occasion,  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  to  express 
my  high  and  grateful  sense  of  my  second  reception 
in  America,  and  to  bear  my  honest  testimony  to  the 
national  generosity  and  magnanimity.  Also,  to  de¬ 
clare  how  astounded  I  have  been  by  the  amazing 
changes  I  have  seen  around  me  on  every  side, — 
changes  moral,  changes  physical,  changes  in  the 
amount  of  land  subdued  md  peopled,  changes  in 
the  rise  of  vast  new  cities,  changes  in  the  growth  of 
older  cities  almost  out  of  recognition,  changes  in  the 
graces  and  amenities  of  life,  changes  in  the  Press, 
without  whose  advancement  no  advancement  can 
take  place  anywhere.  Nor  am  I,  believe  me,  so 


arrogant  as  to  suppose  that  in  five-and-twenty  years 
there  have  been  no  changes  in  me,  and  that  I  had 
nothing  to  learn  and  no  extreme  impressions  to  cor¬ 
rect  when  I  was  here  first.  And  this  brings  me  to  a 
point  on  which  I  have,  ever  since  I  landed  in  the 
United  States  last  November,  observed  a  strict 
silence,  though  sometimes  tempted  to  break  it,  but  in 
reference  to  which  I  will,  with  your  good  leave,  take 
you  into  my  confidence  now. 

“  ‘  Even  the  Press,  being  human,may  be  occasion¬ 
ally  mistaken  or  misinformed,  and  I  rather  think  that 
I  have  in  one  or  two  rare  instances  observed  its 
information  to  be  not  strictly  accurate  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  myself.  Indeed,  I  have,  now  and  again,  been 
more  surprised  by  printed  news  that  I  have  read  of 
myself,  than  by  any  printed  news  that  I  have  ever 
read  in  my  present  state  of  existence.  Thus,  the 
vigor  and  perseverance  with  which  I  have  for  some 
months  past  been  collecting  materials  for,  and  ham¬ 
mering  away  at,  a  new  book  on  America,  has  much 
astonished  me ;  seeing  that  all  that  time  my 
declaration  has  been  perfectly  well  known  to  my 
publishers  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  that  no  con¬ 
sideration  on  earth  wouid  induce  me  to  write  one. 
But  what  I  have  intended,  what  I  have  resolved 
upon  (and  this  is  the  confidence  I  seek  to  place  in 
you)  is,  on  my  return  to  England,  in  my  own  per¬ 
son,  in  my  own  Journal,  to  bear,  for  the  behoof  of 
my  countrymen,  such  testimony  to  the  gigantic 
changes  in  this  country  as  I  have  hinted  at  to-night. 
Also,  to  record  that  wherever  I  have  been,  in  the 
smallest  places  equally  with  the  largest,  1  have  ‘leen 
received  with  unsurpassable  politeness,  delicacy, 
sweet  temper,  hospitality,  consideration,  and  with 
unsurpassable  respect  for  the  privacy  daily  enforced 
upon  me  by  the  nature  of  my  avocation  here  and 
the  state  of  my  health.  This  testimony,  so  long  as 
I  live,  and  so  long  as  my  descendants  have  any  le¬ 
gal  right  in  my  txxiks,  I  shall  cause  to  be  republished, 
as  an  appendix  to  every  copy  of  those  two  books 
of  mine  in  which  I  have  referred  to  America.  And 
this  I  will  do  and  cause  to  be  done,  not  in  mere  love 
and  thankfulness,  but  because  I  regard  it  as  an  act 
of  plain  justice  and  honor.’ 

“  I  said  these  words  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
that  I  could  lay  upon  them,  anil  I  repeat  them  in 
print  with  equal  earnestness.  So  long  as  this  book 
shall  last,  I  hope  that  they  will  form  a  part  of  it,  and 
will  be  fairly  read  as  inseparable  from  my  experi¬ 
ences  and  impressions  of  .^mericii. 

“  Cii.\ui,E3  Dickens. 

“  May,  1868.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  velocipede  is  becoming  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  horse  in  Paris. 

Gustave  DoriI  has  been  a  lion  in  London 
during  the  past  few  weeks. 

An  astrologer  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  petitioned 
the  House  of  Commons  to  repeal  the  old  law  by 
which  all  who  practised  astrology  are  liable  to  be 
taken  up  as  vagrants.  He  may  thank  his  stars  that 
his  own  case  has  not  been  investigated. 

Mr.  Dickens,  since  his  return  home,  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  practise  on  that  national  instru¬ 
ment  the  “American  Catarrh,”  which  he  handled  so 
skilfully  while  in  this  country,  but  is  making  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  series  of  forewell  readings  to  be  given 
in  some  of  the  chief  towns  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
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Scotland.  It  b  announced  tkat  after  this  courae 
Mr.  Diokena  will  retire  from  the  public  as  a  reader. 


The  publication  of  George  Eliot’s  poem,  “  The 
Spanbh  Gyjxy"  b  re^^ed  as  the  literary  event  of 
the  year  in  England,  xhe  work  has  already  reached 
a  second  edition  in  thb  country. 


“We  are  told,  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and 
others,”  says  the  London  Review,  “  that  the  literary 
attitude  of  the  present  age  is  wholly  critical.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  seems  a  pity  that  we  have  so  little 
criticism  worth  looking  at.” 

Feciiteu  recently  went  to  Paris  to  negotiate 
with  Mdlle.  Sobneider  fur  her  appearance  in  La 
Grande  Duehesse  and  other  operas  bouftes  in  Lou¬ 
don.  Iler  highness  demandea  £80  a  night  The 
Duchess  of  Gdrolstuin  sets  a  modest  value  on  her¬ 
self! 

Charles  Reade’s  new  novel,  Foul  Play,  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  three  volumes  in  London.  The  American 
edition  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  author,  is  in 
one  neat  octavo  pamphlet,  and  sells  for  about  one 
fifteenth  of  the  price  attached  to  the  English  issue. 
The  novel  is  a  great  success  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 


Madaio:  oe  Miramon,  widow  of  the  General 
shot,  by  order  of  Juarez,  with  the  Emperor  and 
hlejia,  recently  had  a  lengthened  audience  of  the 
Empress,  who  received  her  with  the  greatest  sympa¬ 
thy  and  kindness.  All  other  audiences  granted  fur 
that  day  were  postponed,  in  order  that  the  Empress 
might  leani  every  detail  of  the  Queretaro  e.vecu- 
tions  from  one  of  the  principal  witnesses.  On  leav- 1 
ing  tlie  palace,  hladaiu  Miramon  was  informed  that 
the  Empress  liad  granted  her  a  pension  of  5,000 
francs. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHER  of  Berlin,  wishing  to  add  to 
his  stock  a  likeness  of  Julia  Ebergenyi,  the  poisoner, 
reijuested  a  friend  in  Vienna  to  procure  one  for  him. 
His  friend,  unable  to  get  what  he  wanto<l,  sent  him 
instead  the  carle  de  tvsite  of  the  beautiful  Princess 
Furstenburg,  wliich  the  photographer  copieil,  and 
sold  in  thousands  as  the  likeness  of  the  criminal. 
Most  of  the  illustrated  journals  of  Europe  have 
accepteil  Princess  Furstenburg’s  likeness  a-s  that  of* 
J  ilia  Ebergenyi,  and  the  Princess  has  brought  an 
action  against  the  Prussian  photographer  for  the 
discredit  which  he  has  thus  inno<!ently  been  ti  e 
means  of  bringing  ujion  her  features. 


A  LETTER  from  Aguila,  in  the  Avreuire  of  Na¬ 
ples,  says ;  “  A  new  kind  of  brigandage  has  lately 
made  its  apjiearance  in  this  province.  Tho  tbresfs 
are  depriveil  of  their  oldest  ami  finest  trece,  wiiiidi 
are  put  on  board  ships  and  sent  oft'  to  Trieste.  The 
cases  we  speak  of  are  not  by  any  means  isolated. 
One  of  the  finest  woo<ls  of  Cantalupo  was  lately 
invailed  by  the  whole  population,  wiio  carried  oif 
everything  worth  taking.  The  Authorities  were 
obliged  to  display  an  enormous  amount  ot'  tbree,  not 
to  prevent  the  expropriation,  but  to  save  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  this  magnificent  domain  from  pillage.  The 
district  belongs  to  the  monks  of  Monteeassino.” 

Apropos  of  Bronghmn,  a  good  story  is  going  the 
round  of  tho  papers,  which  stroagh'  Ruuks  his  char¬ 
acteristic  indifterenoe  to  the  powers  that,  be,  even 
when  just  entering  upon  his  profemion.  Thera  was 
a  rale  amongst  me  Scotch  judges  and  the  sMior 
members  of  the  bar,  when  on  circuit,  that  they  only 
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had  the  privilege  of  drinking  claret ;  the  juniors 
were  limited  to  &erry  and  port.  The  circuit  was  at 
Ayr,  and  Brougham  happened  to  sit  just  under  the 
salt.  The  claret  came  down  to  him,  and  then 
(*rossed  the  table,  but  each  time  it  did  so  Brougham 
filled  his  glass.  This  bad  been  observed  by  the 
president.  “  Do  you  see,”  said  his  lordship  to  his 
friends  on  the  right  and  left,  “  that  young  impudent 
fellow  Brougham  helping  himself  to  claret  ?  If  he 
tries  it  again  I  ’ll  speak  to  him.”  Round  came  the 
claret,  and  Brougham  as  usual  filled  a  bumper. 

“  Maister  Brougham,”  exclaimed  his  lordship,  ore 
rolundo,  “  that ’s  claret  1  ”  “1  kno^v  it  u,  my  lord, 
and  excellent,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

The  Pope’s  body-guard  of  Zouaves  is  a  most  as- 
topisbing  amalgam  of  nationalities,  and  if  tbe  various 
members  of  it  hail  joined  in  any  representative  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  throne  of  bis  Holiness  would  be  unassail¬ 
able  by  mortal  arms.  It  numbers  in  all -4, 593  mem¬ 
bers,  of  whom  there  are,  1,910  Dutchmen,  1,301 
French,  G8G  Belgians,  157  Romans  and  Pontifical 
subjects,  135  Canadians,  101  Irishmen,  87  Prussians, 

50  Englishmen,  32  Spaniards,  22  Germans,  19  Swiss, 

14  Americans,  14  Neapolitans,  12  Modenese,  12 
Poles,  10  Scotchmen,  G  Tuscans,  G  Portuguese,  3 
Maltese,  2  Russians,  and  a  South  Sea  Islander,  an 
Indian,  an  African,  a  Peruvian,  a  Mexican,  and  a 
Circassian.  It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  corps 
should  be  formidable  to  its  enemies  ;  but  the  won- 
<ler  is,  how  it  is  jn-userved  from  tbe  danger  of  spoii- 
tmieous  combustion.  IIow  does  it  hold  together  V 
How,  for  instance,  do  the  32  Spaniards  agree  with  I 
the  6  Portuguese,  and  what  does  the  Syuth  Sea  j 
Islander  think  of  the  10  Scotchmen,  and  what  do  j 
the  10  Seotchinen  think  of  them  all  ?  I 

I 

“  The  execution  of  Barrett,”  says  the  Saturday 
Review,  “  marks  the  finiil  extinction  of  one  of  tlie 
most  popuhar  of  our  ancestors’  ainiisenients.  Hang¬ 
ing  in  public  has  gone  the  w.ay  of  Bartholomew 
Fair,  and  lias  died  of  the  same  disease.  Tbe  black-  I 
guard  element  has  liecomc  so  strong  in  the  crowd  of  i 
spectators  that  it  is  thought  bettor  to  have  no  I 
sjiectators  at  all.  Few  people  will  regret  the  aJx)li- 
tion  of  any  spectacle  which  can  attract  upon  one  ] 
spot  as  hideous  a  collection  of  human  being.s  as  any  j 
city  in  the  world  can  show;  and  those  will  regi'ct  it  i 
leewt  who  hold,  with  Mr.  Mill,  that  punislunciit  by  ! 
death  is  at  once  the  most  meroifiil  and  most  etlieient  ! 
way  of  dealing  with  our  worst  eriinlnals.  If  capi¬ 
tal  punishment  necessarily  implied  the  gathering 
together  of  tlic  brutal  mob  which  polluted  the 
neighborhood  of  Newgate  on  hanging  moniings,  it 
would  certainly  be  an  nrgiiinent  against  retaining 
the  punishment.  Having  made  the  discovery,  how-  ! 
ever,  that  we  can  hang  people  without  sending  an 
ofticial  invitation  to  all  the  ronglis,  thieves,  and 
bui^lars  of  London  to  honor  us  with  their  company, 
we  hare  removed  one  of  the  chief  seutlBieiind  objee-  ^ 
tions  to  hanging.”  | 

The  Norlh  Briton  t«cor<ls  tlia  following  kind  and  I 
liberal  act  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tenuysou.  “  Mr.  How¬ 
ard,  the  lemliug  artist  of  tlie  Theatre  Royal,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  has  been  for  some  time  {uwt  in  tlie  habit  of 
giving  a  selection  of  '  readings  ’  froui  both  tbe  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  poets,  and,  being  tx-casionally 
asked  for  a  copy  of  some  piece  that  he  bad  read,  bo 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  his  recita¬ 
tions  printed,  so  that  at  a  trilling  price  bis  hoarers 
might  obtain  all  the  pieces  he  is  in  the  habit  of  re-  ! 
citing.  Among  the  contents  of  the  tiny  pniuphlct  j 
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were  ind«d«d  one  or  two  short  extracts  thorn  the 
‘  PrinoetB,’  ui<l  other  poems  of  Mr.  Tennjrson.  The 
work  printed,  the  compiler  then  Mkod  his 

fliead,  Mr.  Robinton  of  Greensidc  Street,  the  exten¬ 
sive  periodtcnl  vendor,  to  permit  his  name  to  be 
placod  on  the  title-]M^  ns  puhlislier,  which  that  {rood- 
naturi'd  gentleman  at  once  agreed  to  do.  A  v«r)' 
few  copies  of  the  woi’k  only  (not  above  ten,  it  k  said) 
had  been  sold,  when  Mr.  Robinson  received  a  letter 
from  Messrs.  Moxon,  of  London,  the  publishers  of 
Tennyson’s  works,  claiming  damages,  &e.,  &c.,  on  the 
ground  of  invasion  of  copyright.  Mr.  Howanl  at 
once  wrote  to  Moxon  and  Ca,  explaining  the  wliole 
matter,  .saying  that  he  only  was  to  Uatne,  and  that 
Mr.  Robinson  was  <(uite  guiltless  of  anything  but 
obliging  him,  &c.,  &e. ;  but  even  this  explanation 
did  not  please  the  pnblkhers,  —  they  insisted,  we 
believe,  upon  a  sum  of  £00  being  paid  to  them  by 
way  of  damages,  —  a  stim  which  would  just  have 
been  ruin  to  the  poor  actor,  wlio  was  liound  in  hon¬ 
or  to  keep  bis  publisher  scathless.  As  a  tlernier  res- 
forl  (to  make  a  long  story  short),  Howard  took 
courage,  and  wrote  an  explanation  <liroct  to  the 
Poet  I.Aureat«.  A  prompt  anil  Irimllv  worded 
answer  was  immediately  returned  by  Mr.  Tennyson, 
giving  ilr.  Howard  permission  tq  use  the  pieces  he 
had  selected,  and  accepting  the  eompfimef)*  implied 
by  his  having  selected  them.  ^  much  fbr  the  Poet 
Laureate  ;  but,  unfortunately,  -Sir.  Howard  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  further  si  a  of  taking  a  ‘wee  bit’  out  of 
Hood,  and  that  ‘  w«e  bit,’  it  seems,  k  the  copyright ; 
of  Messrs.  Moxon ;  an<l  ‘  wee  ’  as  tJic  ‘  bit  ’  is,  and 
little  as  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  it,  it  is  v.alued 
at  £  1 0,  which,  witli  almost  as  large  a  sum  by  way  of 
expenses,  is  now  claimeil  by  that  linn  througli  an 
Edinburgh  lawyer.  The  reason  why  we  interfere 
in  this  matter  k  to  suggiv*  that,  if  this  pound  of 
flesh  be  exacted  from  Mr.  Howard,  some  of  our 
i  wealthy  Edinburgh  citizens  should  .aid  in  its  pay- 

i  ment.  Everyboily  knows  that  a  stock  .actor,  with  a 

J  salary  of  pertiajw  filly  shillings  a  week,  and  an  en- 

•  forccil  p*‘,riod  ot  wlleiie«s  amounting  to  three  months 

I  a  year,  is  not  very  well  able  to  stand  a  pull  upon 

J  him  of  twenty  pounds.”  Mr.  Tennyson’s  English 

?  publishers  do  not  appear  to  be  as  amiable  as  the 

1  Poet. 
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In  a  late  number  of  Le  liloiuLeur,  Thcophile  Gau¬ 
tier  pays  the  following  tribute  to  M.  Zaiuacois,  the 
Spanish  artist,  whose  wonderful  picture  ot'  “  The 
King's  Jesters  ”  has  recently  attracted  so  much  ad¬ 
miration  in  this  country. 

“  Every  one  remcmlicrB  a  charming  picture  by 
?.I.  Zamacois  representing  a  meeting  of  dwarfs,  jest¬ 
ers,  and  court  fools.  It  w.as  delicate,  ‘  spirituel,’ 
well  painted,  with  attractive  and  gay  coloring ;  the 
painter  knew  how  to  preserve  art  in  spite  of  a  gro¬ 
tesque  subject  which  might  easily  have  been  turned 
into  caric.aturc. 

“  Le  Favori  du  Jtoi,  now  on  exhibition,  will  meet 
with  the  same  suoeuse.  The  artist  shows  us  a  dwarf 
hunchb.ack,  transtormed  by  the  hhee'  fancy  of  the 
monarch  into  an  imjKWPtant  personage.  The  little 
monster,  clothed  with  riiliculous  magnificence,  big 
with  folly,  and  swelling  like  the  frog  who  wishes  to 
be  as  langc  as  an  ox,  his  bead  thrown  back,  descends 
a  staircase  the  steps  of  which  arc  too  high  lor  his 
short  and  slender  legs.  One  feeb  that  ae  would 
stoop  to  pass  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  A  great 
bound  accompanies  him,  anil  seems  to  lead  him  in 
leash.  Courtiers,  who  never  discuss  a  favorite  dur¬ 
ing  his  reign,  bow  profoundly  to  Triboulet,  and  try 


to  obtain  a  word  of  favor  faom  him.  He  has  the  ear 
of  the  master,  that  k  soflicietit.  In  these  salutations 
there  k  a  spice  of  irony,  and  the  lords,  sure  of  not 
being  perceived,  turn  aside  to  smile.  But  the 
dwarf,  bursting  with  pride,  seeing  only  splenilor, 
thinks  TMthing  more  natural  than  this  homage  ren¬ 
dered  to  hk  pnny  and  deformed  pemon. 

“  The  lords,  with  their  fine  costumes,  present  a 
most  elegant  appearance ;  their  haughty  physiogno¬ 
mies,  proud  and  full  of  raillery  nndcr  the  humility 
they  assume,  are  noted  and  nemlered  with  much 
power.  The  coloring  has  warmth  and  hrilHancy, 
ami  the  architectural  background,  representing  tlie 
palace,  makes  a  fine  perspective  behind  the  fignres. 

“  The  ‘  Refectoire  dee  Trinitaires  ’  at  Koine  k 
more  serious,  not  in  artisric  treatment,  but  in  its 
subject.  M.  Znmneois  brings  tn  to  a  fnigai  repast 
of  the  good  fathers,  which  takes  place  in  a  vanlted 
hall,  the  walk  of  whkh  are  whitewashed. 

“  One  monk  is  doing  the  required  reading,  the  lay- 
brothers  bring  the  food  upon  smoking  platters,  and 
the  monks  eat  with  good  appetite,  as  it  appears, 
but  without  Rabelakan  gluttony.  The  light,  pen¬ 
etrating  throngh  the  deep  embrnsnres  of  the  win- 
doars,  illuminates  them  with  piquant  elTects,  and 
plav-s  upon  the  rounded  sides  of  the  water^ars 
and  the  edges  of  the  plates.  In  the  mlihlie  of 
the  hall,  which  the  tables  surround,  cats  and  mag¬ 
pies  jump  or  peck  nltout,  —  the  innocent  monas¬ 
tic  amusement,  the  plumed  and  fnrrr  family  of 
the  good  fathers,  awaiting  the  rera.-ane  of  their 
teast.  The  magpies  have  the  most  consical  air  in  the 
world,  with  their  taik  plsnted  like  a  fan,  while  the 
Oiits  wear  a  contented  expression  fitting  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  grave  simplicity  with  which  the 
architecture  k  treated  recalls,  bnt  on  a  more  lumi¬ 
nous  scale,  the  manner  of  Granet  in  his  convent  in¬ 
teriors.  As  to  the  personages,  M.  Zamacois,  who 
is  Spanish,  does  not  psint  monks  less  well  than 
dwarfs ;  he  lias  studied  V’clasquer,  and,  young  as  be 
k,  he  has  seen  convents.” 

A  WRiTRR  in  Chambers’s  Journal,  speaking  of  the 
llayeux  Tapestry,  says: — “  This  wonderful  example 
of  fera.ale  industry  was  wrought  circa  1(H>6  - 1068  by 
Matilda,  queen  of  William  I.  The  Abbe  de  la  Rue 
considers  it  wm  worked  under  the  lUrection  ot'  the 
Empress  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I. ;  but  the 
evidence  he  brings  fmrward  is  not  suillclent  to  sup¬ 
port  his  theory.  Mr.  Bdtoa  Corney  maintains  that 
the  work  was  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Bayeux  Cathedral,  under  their  superintend- 
enec  and  foam  their  designs.  He  remarks :  ‘  If  it 
had  not  been  devised  within  the  precincts  of  a 
church,  at  couhi  not  have  eseapeil  tbiiiale  influence ; 
it  coaU  not  have  contained  such  imiications  of* 
oelibatie  superintendence.  It  is  not  without  its 
domestic  and  festive  scenes ;  and  com^uwi'a  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-three  figures,  but  in  thk  number 
there  are  only  three  fomales.* 

It  haa  been  well  remarked :  ‘  If  the  Bayeux  tap¬ 
estry  be  not  history  of  the  first  class,  it  k  perliaps 
something  better,  —  it  exhibits  genuine  traits,  else¬ 
where  sought  in  vain,  of  the  costume  and  maaners 
of  that  age,  which,  of  all  others,  oi^ht  to  be  the 
most  interesting  to  us ;  that  age  which  gave  us  a 
new  race  of  monarchs,  bringing  with  them  new  land¬ 
holders,  new  laws,  and  alm^  a  new  languatte.  As 
in  the  magic  pages  of  F roksart,  we  hare  behold  our 
ancestors  of  each  race  in  moat  of  the  occupations  of 
life,  in  courts  and  caa^w,  in  paetime  and  in  battle, 
at  feasts  and  an  the  bed  of  siokness.  These  are 
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characteristics  which,  of  themselves,  would  call  forth 
a  lively  interest ;  but  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  their  connection  with  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  history,  the  main  subject  of  the  whole 
design.’ 

“  A  critic  has  observed  the  wonderful  similarity  of 
narration  that  appears  between  these  and  the  mar¬ 
bles  recently  brought  from  Nineveh,  not  only  in  the 
same  battle  incidents,  homage  to  royalty,  and  evi¬ 
dent  haste  in  executing  a  commission,  but  the 
varied  size  of  the  figures  according  to  rank,  tlie 
sh^pe  of  the  trees  (some  radiating  in  buds  with 
fanciful  stems),  and  the  marking  of  the  waves,  and 
minuteness  of  architecture,  conmined  with  an  utter 
defiance  of  ]>erspective. 

“  A  great  argument  for  this  being  the  work  of  the 
Conqueror’s  wile  is  that,  had  the  Empress  Matilda 
worked  the  tapestry,  she  would  have  introduced  the 
armorial  bearings  which  were  in  her  time  becoming 
common,  and  especially  the  Norman  leopards,  of 
which,  in  the  tapestry,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace.  Some  of  the  shields,  it  is  true,  bear  the  rude 
effigies  of  a  dragon,  griffin,  serpent,  or  lion  ;  others, 
crosses,  rings,  &c. ;  but  these,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  learned  archseolo^sts,  are  mere  ornaments 
more  akin  to  those  of  classical  antiquity  than  to 
modern  heraldry. 

“  There  is  one  shield  in  the  tapiestry  which  appears 
to  be  charged  with  a  cross  coupee  between  five 
roundeb ;  but  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  cross,  the 
roundels  are  probably  only  the  studs  or  rivets  of  the 
shield.  As  there  are  several  shields  in  which  the 
ornaments  are  exactly  alike,  the  arms  of  a  family 
cannot  be  intended.  The  chief  weapon  seen  is  a 
lance,  which  was  little  used  afler  the  Conquest.  The 
groundwork  of  the  tapestry  is  a  strip  of  fine  linen 
cloth,  which  through  age  has  assumed  the  tinge  of 
brown  holland.  It  is  227  feet  long,  20  inches  broad, 
and  divided  into  72  compartments.  The  stitches 
consist  of  lines  of  colored  worsted  laid  side  by  side, 
and  bound  down  at  intervab  with  cross  fastenings. 
The  parts  intended  to  r^resent  flesh  are  left  un¬ 
touched  by  the  needle.  The  colors  chiefly  useil  are 
dark  and  light  blue,  red,  pink,  yellow,  buff,  and 
dark  and  light  green. 

“  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  in  the  Ar- 
chaoloffia,  ‘  the  colors  are  as  bright  and  distinct,  and 
the  letters  of  the  superscriptions  as  legible,  as  if  of 
yesterday.’  Bruce,  in  his  Bayeux  Tapestry  Eluci¬ 
dated,  says:  ‘It  contains  figures  of  623  men,  202 
horses,  55  dogs,  505  animals  of  various  kinds,  37 
buildings,  41  ships  and  boats,  and  49  trees, — sn  all 
1,512  figures.’  The  Saxons  wore  mustaches;  the 
Normans,  none.  Father  Montfaucon  caused  research¬ 
es  to  be  made  that  ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  tapes¬ 
try  in  Bayeu.x  Cathedral  in  1724.  Napoleon  I.  had 
it  conveyed  to  Farb  in  1803,  where  it  was  exhibited 
to  intlame  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  invasion 
of  England.  In  1814  it  was  showed  coiled  round  a 
roller  set  in  a  frame  with  a  winch.  The  name  of 
the  ‘  Toile  de  St.  Jean  ’  was  given  to  it,  because  it 
was  displayed  to  the  people  on  St  John’s  Day  in 
the  Cathedral. 

“  So  little  local  interest  did  this  wonderful  relic 
excite,  that  Mr.  Gurney,  in  1814,  was  nearly 
leaving  Bayeux  without  seeing  it,  because  he  did 
not  happen  to  ask  for  it  by  the  title  of  ‘  Toile  de 
St.  Jean,’  and  so  his  request  was  not  understood. 
Ducarel,  in  his  7'our,  says :  ‘  The  priests  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  to  whom  we  addressed  ourselves  for  a  sight 
of  thb  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity  knew  nothing 
of  it ;  the  circumstance  only  of  its  being  annually 


hung  up  in  their  church  led  them  to  understand 
what  we  wanted ;  no  person  there  knowing  that  the 
object  of  our  inquiry  anyways  related  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  whom  to  thb  day  they  call  Duke 
William.  During  the  French  Revolution  its  surren¬ 
der  was  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  coyering  the 
guns,  but  fbrtunately  it  was  concealed.  It  is  now 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Bayeux,  and  is  exposed 
to  view  in  glass  cases.’  ” 

A  NICE  CORRESPONDENT  1 
“  The  glow  and  the  glory  are  plighted 
To  darkness,  for  evening  b  come ; 

The  lamp  in  Glebe  Cottage  is  lighted. 

The  birds  and  the  sheep-belb  are  dumb ; 

I ’m  alone,  at  my  casement,  for  Pappy 
Is  summoned  to  dinner  at  Kew ; 

1  ’m  alone,  my  dear  Fred,  but  I ’m  happy, — 

I ’m  thinking  of  you. 

“  I  wish  you  were  here ;  were  I  duller 

Than  dull,  you ’d  be  dearer  than  dear,  — 

I  am  dressed  in  your  favorite  color,  — 

Dear  Fred,  how  I  wish  you  were  here  ! 

I  am  wearing  my  lazuli  necklace,  — 

The  necklace  you  fastened  askew  ! 

Was  there  ever  so  rude  or  so  reckless 
A  darling  as  you  ? 

“  I  want  you  to  come  and  pass  sentence 
On  two  or  three  books  with  a  plot : 

Of  course  you  know  ‘  Janet’s  Repentance  ’ : 

I’m  reading  Sir  Waverley  Scott, 

The  story  of  Edgar  and  Lucy, — 

How  thrilling,  romantic,  and  true ! 

The  Master  —  nis  bride  was  a  goosey  — 

Reminds  me  of  you. 

“  To-day,  in  my  ride,  I ’ve  been  crowning 
The  Be,acon  whose  magic  still  lures. 

For  up  there  you  discoursed  about  Browning,  — 
That  stupid  old  Browning  of  yours  ; 

Ilis  verve  and  his  vogue  are  alarming, 

1  ’m  anxious  to  give  him  his  due ; 

But,  Fred,  he ’s  not  nearly  so  charming 
,  A  poet  as  you. 

“  I  have  heard  how  you  shot  at  the  Beeches, 

I  saw  how  you  rode  Chanticleer, 

I  have  read  the  reports  of  your  speeches. 

And  echoed  the  echoing  cheer : 

There ’s  a  whisper  of  hearts  you  are  breaking,  — 
I  envy  their  owners.  I  do  !  — 

Small  marvel  that  fashion  is  making 
Her  idol  of  you. 

“  Alas  for  the  world,  and  its  dearly 
.  Bought  triumph  and  fugitive  bliss ! 

'Sometimes  I  half  wish  I  was  merely 
A  plain  or  a  penniless  Miss ; 

But,  perhaps,  one  is  best  with  a  m  easure 
Of  pelf ;  and  I ’m  not  sorry,  too. 

That  I ’m  pretty,  because  it 's  a  pleasure. 

My  dearest,  to  you. 

“  Your  whim  b  for  frolic  and  fashion. 

Your  taste  b  for  letters  and  art ;  — 

This  rhyme  is  the  commonplace  passion 
That  grows  in  a  fond  woman’s  heart 
Put  it  by  in  a  dainty  deposit 
For  relics,  —  we  all  have  a  few ! 

Some  day,  love,  they  ’ll  print  it,  because  It 
Was  written  to  you.” 

F.  L. 
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